FRANKLIN | 


VACCINES & SUPPLIES f{, 
CATTLE SHEEP HORSES HOGS POULTRY 


FRANKLIN 


Protection 
Is Good 
Livestock 


Management 


The risk of serious losses from most of the preva- 
lent diseases is no longer necessary. 


Prevention by vaccination is now so dependable 
and so inexpensive that it should be done as a 
routine operation on a far more extensive scale 
than has commonly been the practice. 


It is easy to get the benefit of the most advanced 
scientific developments in disease control. Just 
use the right FRANKLIN product at the right time. 


Get the new Franklin catalog and keep posted on 
recent improvements that give valuable additional 
protection at small cost. A Free copy of 80-page 
illustrated reference guide can be had from your 
local Franklin dealer or from the nearest Franklin 
office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH EL PASO 
MARFA ALLIANCE SALT pe de LOS ANGELES CALGARY 





Wherever There's Livestock There's Need por Franklin's 


Outstanding Leadership Setting the Pace for Safe 
In Blackleg Prevention! Protection at Low Cost 


Be sure to use FRANKLIN 
Concentrated Culture Blackleg DOUBLE PROTECTION 


Bacterin—and you can be sure in the FRANKLIN Clostridium 


of geactical gretection Chauvei Septicus Bacterin, be- 

P . cause it combines an immunizing 
Franklin famous SMALL dose, dose against Blackleg with an im- 
one shot immunity is the first munizing dose against Malignant 
choice of America’s cattlemen. Edema. 
Far outsells any other brand. 


Insist on the Star-signature 
trademark. 


10c with quantity discount. Do You have This Catalog? = 


Every stockman will find much of value in 
this handsome 1945 edition which will be 
gladly mailed upon request. Send for your 
copy today. 


DOUBLE VALUE 
because the price is but 10c a dose. 





WANTED 


$93,000,000 worth of 
RAILROAD 


TIES 


This is an urgent call for help from American farms. 





The railroads need crossties — 50,000,000 of them 
this year. 


Various kinds of wood can be used for crossties. 
They bring good prices. Do you have some right in 
your wood lot? 


There’s no single source big enough to meet all this 
demand. But if every farmer cuts and sells some of 


his timber — even a few dozen trees — it will add up 


to relieve a critical situation. 


That’s why we publish this appeal. You can make 
good money, and help the war effort, by cutting 
crossties now. See your nearest railroad agent. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








KEEP KICKIN’ 


I enjoy the PRopUCER and the letters 
you release on the Washington situa- 
tion. We got a lot of things we did not 
want but what a mess it would have 
been had a fight not been made. Our 
cattle have wintered well and most 
everything is in grass now. The south- 
ern grass cattle have been rolling in, 
Pastures have been well taken at about 
the same prices as 1944. We have had 
excessive rains and floods in eastern 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Farming is very 
backward.— W. J. Brown, Greenwood 
County, Kan. 


TURN FOR THE BETTER 


Our Gold Valley range seems accu- 
rately to reflect the times. For four 
years the “scorched earth” in other 
lands has been imitated here by drought, 
but this year things are returning to 
normal. Polled Herefords are celebrat- 
ing V-E Day belly-deep in grass. We're 
as enthusiastic as the calves themselves 
about our calf crop, and we’re looking 
to the future with eyes as bright and 
pleased as theirs.—SouTucotTt & Soutu- 
coTT, Los Angeles, Cal. 





SOUNDS GOOD 


Some time in the future I hope to be 
in position to write you concerning cat- 
tle in this section. In February of this 
year I bought a 1,500-acre tract 33 miles 
from downtown Birmingham and bor- 
dering in part on the Birmingham-Chat- 
tanooga Highway; abundance of water 
from ever-flowing springs, a little roll- 
ing but every acre can be mowed if 
necessary when I get it all under grass. 
I plan to run cattle only. Have a little 
herd started—Herefords—headed by a 


(Please turn to page 6) 
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CER MOORMAN’S RANGE MINERALS FOR CATTLE—MOORMAN’S RANGE 
MINERALS FOR SHEEP and the new MOORMAN’S SHEEP MIN- - . 
ERALS WITH PHENOTHIAZINE which has proved so amazingly ef- For years, leading livestock producers have preferred 
5 fective in worm control. $ : | 
iding, MoorMan’s Range Minerals over all others. Some 
dared swore by the famous 50 pound blocks, others the | 
a powdered, but now many favor the new granular form 
1879, ; : 
_Bro- which combines desirable features of both powder 
Sub: and blocks. | 
adian 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 

L010. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
: This new granular mineral really stays put even in 
_ open troughs or boxes. Less waste—easier and clean- 
4 at 
nager er to handle, and more palatable than powder. 
ock 
“ GET ALL THE FACTS 
oan You, too, may find granular MoorMan’s best suited 
ined, for your needs. Or, like many another producer, you 
Boise, ¥, may use it in addition to one or both of the others. 

Colo So, all three forms will be at your service from now 
venix. ‘ on and it will pay you to investigate first chance you | 
_— get. Call your local Moorman dealer or write to 


MINERAL FEEDS MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. H-103, Quincy, II. | 
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TO SHEAR HEAVY FLEECE YOUR FARMERS 


SHOULD FEED SALT Pree 


Salt is vital in produc- 
ing thick, heavy fleece. 


Pr rr} 

ms yy UJ) 

TE) Pound for pound, sheep 
and lambs need more 


salt than any other type of livestock. 
They require it for proper digestion 
and maximum assimilation of feed... 
for blood, growth, reproduction, and 
body tone . . . for the production of 
thick, heavy fleece. 


Lack of sufficient salt, as tests at lead- 
ing agricultural experiment stations 
show, results in smaller gains, less effi- 
cient use of feeds, impaired lamb crops, 
and decreased yields of wool. 


Salt Saves Protein — 
Cuts Feeding Costs 


Salt has very aptly been called the most 
essential of all minerals in feeds. It is 
becoming even more so as feeders un- 
derstand how necessary it is to utilize 
proteins properly, the most expensive 
part of the animal ration. Salt supplies 
chloride for the hydrochloric acid in 
the digestive system, without which 
proteins are not fully digested. Wasted 
proteins are mighty expensive fertilizer. 


Roughly one-third or more of the dry 


FREE Valuable Book on Feeding Salt 


It will pay you to have a copy 
of this authoritative 32-page book, 
the most complete ever published 
on feeding salt to al) livestock. 
Explains the importance of salt 
. - how best 
to feed salt ... gives plans for 
making salt boxes for FREE 
CHOICE* feeding. Mail your re- 
quest to Morton Salt Company, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 















in the animal diet 


' 
& ae 


matter weight of meat and milk is pro- 
tein. Wool is practically pure protein. 
Obviously, an animal can supply the 
protein in its meat, milk, bone, muscles, 
and wool only to the degree it digests 
and assimilates the protein in its feed. 


Feed Salt FREE CHOICE* 


That is why, for economical gains, low 
feeding costs, and maximum profits, 
livestock should have salt. The diffi- 
culty is not that most farmers don’t 
feed salt. They do. But they don’t feed 
it in the right way for maximum benefits. 


Salt should be fed FREE CHOICE* so 
that it is available all the time in 
quantities livestock want, especially 
when they’re eating. It’s the only way 
you can be sure they’re getting enough 
for most economical and profitable pro- 
duction. Agricultural leaders recom- 
mend a salt feeding station wherever 
livestock gather — in the fields, the 
pasture, along the creek. 


The cost of feeding Morton’s Salt, Free 
Choice, is very small. The returns are 
large, in terms of lower feeding costs, 
more economical, more profitable pro- 
duction of meat, milk, and wool. 


*Salt Free Choice means hav- 
ing salt before your animals 
all the time, so that they can 
eat as much or as little as 
they want. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











To THE 
EDITOR 





(Continued from page 4) 


fine Milky Way and a Lambert Brothers 
bull. I realize that I have a big job 
ahead of me, but believe all is in my 
favor and that I will carve a nice little 
spread out of this tract. The Amer. 
ICAN CATTLE PRODUCER I need to go 
along with me.—E. W. RILEy, Saint 
Clair County, Ala. 


WORDS OF PRAISE 


Enclosed find my 1945 dues to the 
best association a cowman can belong 
to. If it were not for this association 
where would we all be now? Answer 
that! . .. We have had a very good 
spring down here in this part of the 
woods; feed is good in low country but 
not so good in higher country—hetter 
than average, though.—T. G. Wattrr, 
Mohave County, Ariz. 


WEATHER AND CATTLE 


Weather through April was quite 
rough with low temperatures and quite 
a little snow. Generally speaking, pros- 
pects look very good. — GEORGE BENN, 
Mountrail County, N. D. 

It has rained or snowed, or both, for 
a week (Apr. 26), making ideal mois- 
ture conditions, and warm weather will 
give up lots of grass again. — Bos 
Hoacsett, Morgan County, Colo. 








BOB HOGSETT’S CATTLE AND HEADQUARTERS 


We had a long winter here but not 
cold. Cattle wintered in good shape. 
Loss will be normal but some loss in 
calves has been due to shortage of effi- 
cient ranch help.—Wmn. P. O’CONNELL, 
Billings County, N. D. 

Probably not so much stock in this 
community as last year. Been having 
some rain and snow lately. The grass 1S 
very backward up here in the Black 
Hills, so stock will be slow in making 
gains. —GALEN G. Forp, Pennington 
County, S. D. 


Conditions are better than usual m 
most of this part of Arizona; that 1s, 
feed—and if Mr. Truman will listen to 
some practical cattlemen maybe things 
will improve in other ways.—T. P. GAR- 
RETT, Cochise County, Ariz. 
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Support Prices 


ROM time to time, during the war years, there has been 


complaint from individual producers and feeders here and 
there that the cattle industry was being discriminated against 
in that there was no support price to protect it against a pos- 


sible disastrous post-war slump. It is true that support prices 
are available to the producers of six basic commodities—corn, 
wheat, tobacco, rice, peanuts and cotton. With the exception 
of cotton, these commodities have automatically available to 
them under certain conditions loans at 90 per cent of parity 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation; and in the case of 
cotton, 9212 to 95 per cent loans are available, depending on 
the year in question. 

Power is granted also for outright purchase of these com- 
modities on a higher basis if deemed necessary, but the main 
support on the basic crops is through the medium of loans. 
A second class of support prices is available under the so- 
called Steagall Amendment. This amendment provides for 
support prices on any commodities on which the secretary of 
agriculture publicly announces a desire to increase production 
for the war emergency. Again, in this instance, the main 
support is pegged at 90 per cent of parity—with provision, 
however, for higher prices if deemed necessary to get higher 
production; and the support is to be given for a period ex- 
tending two years beyond the duration of the war. Beyond 





these two supports—basic and Steagall—there is authority 
in the law also for purchase and support of other agricultural 
commodities, and this power (Please turn to page 20) 


Don't Stop Now 


HE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD-—an investment 
with a heart—is being offered to Americans. Fourteen 
billion dollars must be realized from the 7th War Loan Drive 


now in progress, for the tanks, ships, planes and guns that 
have yet to be paid for and manned in 
the Pacific war. More than ever, we must 
send our dollars to join the fight, not only 
for the sake of our country but for our 
own sakes as well. 


Everyone knows the practical benefits 
that will accrue from the purchase of war 
, Wl LSB bonds; aa c oe there _ the in- 

tangible dividends to be earned: the op- 
WAR LOAN portunity to say thank you for the fin- 
ished part of the job in Europe; a way of honoring the memory 
of the men who fell, and a chance to back up the boys still 
facing the Pacific. Let’s give them the needed equipment, 
pat ’em on the back and help them to Hurry Home. 








Looking Ahead 


A GOOD DEAL of thinking is being done about the problem 

of the cattle population when peace lifts the wartime 
demand for beef. Fortunately cattle numbers were on the way 
up while wartime demand called for more and more meat. 
That demand continues even under the European peace and as 
far as cattle are concerned authorities on the subject see no 
chance of marketing more cattle than can be absorbed. But 
lowered demand is inevitable with the nation’s readjustment to 
a peacetime basis. Thus the course of events permits the cat- 
tleman to supply what he can of that demand and at the same 
time adjust his holdings in cattle to a peacetime level and to 
a position not so vulnerable as at present to possible drought 
or other unforeseeable change. 


In fact, that is just what cattlemen have been doing, and 
to their decided credit, we think. Last year they did more 
than that. Many shipped early and in so doing distributed the 
movement of cattle to avoid the potential bottlenecks in the 
livestock and meat industry—the tight transportation situation 
and the manpower shortage at packing plants and the market 
gluts. Those who felt that they would have done better by 
delaying shipments must remember that had marketing taken 
its customary course and no early shipments made, the later 
market would have broken. When receipts are heavy, despite 
strong demand the market has a tendency to sag. This must 
be expected. In the coming winter greater competition from 
hogs must be reckoned with. 


There is the contention that cattle numbers in relation to 
population are even now lower than in former times and 
therefore the industry should maintain its present large num- 
bers. But on today’s cow-and-calf basis the turnover is much 
faster, production substantially greater. For example, in 
1922 with 68,795,000 beef cattle on hand we produced 7,440,- 
000,000 pounds of beef and veal, decreasing numbers py 
1,290,000; in 1940 with 68,769,000 cattle we produced 8,025,- 
000,000 pounds and increased numbers by 2,865,000 head. 


In many respects livestock and meat conditions at present 
are comparable with those which prevailed during World 
War I. Livestock numbers were up then as they are now and 
prices were good then as they are now. After the first war 
adjustment to peacetime standards was forced on the industry 
at great cost. That experience should warn us to take steps 
that will prevent such a blow after this war. 


June, 1945 


Ceilings and Subsidies 


NYONE who has tried to follow the tortuous maze of or- 

ders, amendments to orders and directives, etc., issued by 
the Office of Price Administration and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization with respect to meat ceilings understands for 
sure why a planned economy is doomed to failure. Once you 
remove the free play of competitive forces and try to substi- 
tute therefor directives to cover every phase of the compli- 
cated process of livestock production, processing and distri- 
bution, it is inevitable that you end up in a mess—and what 
a grand mess it really is! 

Consumers for months have been perplexed. They are fi- 
nally coming to the stage considerably beyond that. From 
perplexity they went to irritation, and now a lot of them are 
getting downright mad. It isn’t that they are not willing to 
go to any reasonable length in sharing our abundance with 
people to whom fate has dealt a cruel blow; but they are told 
constantly by various government agencies that the meat left 
available for civilian use after taking care of army require- 
ments and after contributing more than generously to lend- 
lease purposes is almost equal to normal civilian consumption 
in the five-year pre-war period 1935-39. Last year it was 
supposed to be considerably above that, and the average con- 
sumer in the heavily populated districts, both on the East 
Coast and on the West Coast, isn’t getting his share of 
the meat that is supposed to be available. 

It is true that black markets are draining off an increas- 
ing proportion of this civilian supply. Somebody, of course, is 
eating the meat that goes to the black markets but that, again, 
merely accentuates bad distribution which has been inevi- 
table from the beginning of the efforts to control. The mil- 
lions of stay-at-home families who seldom eat out, who are 
so located that their only source of supply is the neighbor- 
hood grocery store or meat market are weary of looking at 
empty showcases. Even in the city of Chicago, the greatest 
packing center in this country, one of the prominent long es- 
tablished retail markets opens only three days a week at 
10 o’clock in the morning and closes whenever the supply of 
meat is gone. No one in areas near the sources of produc- 
tion and near to packing plants that do not engage in inter- 
state commerce has the slightest idea of the real scarcity that 
exists in most of the heavily populated areas. 

A further cause of bad distribution is the fact that the 
army takes all of its supplies (Please turn to page 20) 





































































CATTLE IN NEW MEXICO 


By HERBERT O. BRAYER 


Director, Western Range Cattle Industry Study 


ROM THE FIRST EXPLORATION 

of New Mexico by the Spanish Con- 
quistadores, the raising and improve- 
ment of beef cattle has been an impor- 
tant part of the domestic economy of 
that region usually referred to as the 
old Spanish Southwest. Among the sup- 
plies brought by Don Francisco Vas- 
quez de Coronado on his exploration of 
the Southwest from 1540 to 1542 were 
some 500 head of Spanish cattle. Most 
animals of this herd were eaten by Coro- 
nado’s army, but others were given as 
gifts and bribes to the Indians. A con- 
siderable number of cattle was driven 
across the plains of west Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and southern Colorado by 
the expedition in its search for the 
fabled Seven Cities of Cibola. Their 
ultimate end is unknown, but it is safe 
to say that those not consumed by the 
Spaniards were given to the Indians 
when the army returned to Mexico. 


With the founding of the first per- 


Two photos taken on a roundup in the 


New Mexico. Note the type of cattle. 
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manent settlement in 1598 at San Juan, 
in present north-central New Mexico, 
Onate and his band of colonists brought 
with them a small number of cattle for 
their own sustenance. Succeeding sup- 
ply caravans brought additional live- 
stock, but the total number up to the 
Pueblo Revolt in 1680 was never very 
large. The early settlers did not permit 
their cattle to range the broad mesas 
but closely herded them near their set- 
tlements. One of the most important 
officials of the various Spanish villages 
and ranches was the herder, whose sole 
task it was to drive the cattle to pas- 
ture during the day and return them 
to the village confines at night. 

It does not appear that these early 
settlers used their stock for dairy pur- 
poses. Butter and milk are seldom men- 
tioned in contemporary records. Meat, 
however, was basic in the diet of the 
pioneers; and, while they raised lamb 
and mutton, the desire for beef was con- 





1880’s on the Red or Canadian River in 





stantly reported in the official records, 

During this early era, as in the sue. 
ceeding Spanish and Mexican periods 
to 1846, the cattle industry of the 
Southwest was an integral part of the 
subsistence agricultural economy on the 
ranchos, the land grants, and in the 
pueblos. In addition to providing meat 
for the table, the domestic herds pro- 
vided tallow for candles and such lubri- 
cation as was necessary, and hides foy 
saddles, shoes, and for the manufacture 
of various types of farm aids and house- 
hold appliances. Leather was an all- 
important article not only for shoes and 
saddles, but also for armored coats, 
helmets and other daily clothing. Leathey 
seats for chairs and sofas, leather bas- 
kets and containers for various types 
of liquids, ropes, thongs, belts and other 
items of household manufacture were 
readily developed from this basic com- 
modity. Even implements made from 
the bones and horns of slaughtered cat- 
tle were fashioned by the frugal settlers 
who readily improvised from the mate. 
rials at hand. It would be difficult t« 
overemphasize the importance of cattle 
in the Spanish economy. In addition to 
fresh meat, the settlers used large quan- 
tities of “jerky’” (dried meat). 

As a result of the Pueblo Revolt of 
1680 most of the cattle in New Mexico 
were slaughtered, stolen by the Indians, 
or driven southward by those settlers 
lucky enough to escape from the terti- 
tory. It was not long, however, before 
the province was reconquered by Don 
Diego de Vargas who re-introduced beef 
cattle to New Mexico in 1694. In his 
plan for the reconquest, this intrepid 
captain petitioned the Crown of Spain 
to supply 12 head of cattle for each of 
the 500 families he intended to take 
with him to resettle the province. From 
the records we learn that he was un- 
able to obtain the 6,000 head of cattle 
desired, but one official document re- 
ports that he purchased in northern 
Mexico 1,070 head of cattle at four and 
one-half pesos per head—a total of 4, 
715 pesos (approximately $2,200). The 
de Vargas reconquest met with quick 
success, and in the years immediately 
following, the number of Spaniard set- 
tlers gradually increased and the num- 
ber of beef cattle slowly multiplied, al- 
though it was almost 100 years before 
there was sufficient stock in the prov- 
ince to avert the constant threat of 
famine. 

Throughout the Spanish period, which 
lasted until the establishment of Mex- 
ican independence in 1821, neat cattle 
were a vital part of the pastoral life 
centering in the Rio Grande Valley. 
Cattle were used as a medium of ¢x- 
change, and became one of the most 
important items of the dowry as well 
as tangible assets in estates. The sev- 
eral score missions founded by the 
padres among the Pueblo Indians regu- 
larly listed in their inventories the num- 
ber of cattle and their annual increase. 
It was during this era that the wan 
dering Apaches, Navajos and Ute tribes 
men, as well as the Comanches on the 
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largely that of a subsistence enterprise 
and not a commercial venture. 

It was not until after the forces of 
the United States had undertaken to 
establish outlying garrisons and forts 
to protect the settlers against the raid- 
ing Apaches, Utes and Navajos that 
the industry took on its first commer- 
cial importance. The new army posts 
became the first real market for beef 
cattle in the Territory of New Mexico, 
and the several dozen garrisons estab- 
lished throughout the area which now 
embraces the states of New Mexico, 
Arizona and the southern part of Colo- 
rado consumed large quantities of meat 
bought on the hoof from the New Mex- 
ican rancheros. War Department rec- 
ords, sutlers’ files, newspaper accounts 
and ranch records show the delivery of 
thousands of head of stock to such posts 
as Fort Union, Fort Massachusetts, 
Fort Garland,: Fort Craig, Fort Fill- 
more, Fort Quitman, Fort Stanton, Fort 
Sumner and other quartermaster depots 
and posts. Such government contracts 
were highly prized by the New Mexico 
ranchers. Cattle sold both by the pound 
and by the head. Prices ranged from 
10 to 15 cents a pound or from $14 to 
$70 per head, depending on the time of 
year and the local conditions. 

It was during the period from 1870 
to 1885 that large British (generally 
Scottish) investments were made in the 
cattle industry of New Mexico. The 
decline in the number of beef cattle in 
England, combined with the increasing 
demand for beef throughout the world, 
led to the founding of large cattle 
ranches financed by British corporations 
and often managed by foreign directors 
and “imported stockmen.” The signifi- 
cance of this was three-fold: first, it 
led to the consolidation of large land 
holdings; second, the introduction of 
purebred European stock greatly im- 
proved both the weight and quality of 
the Spanish cattle; and, third, the in- 
vestment of large sums of foreign cap- 
ital provided the funds necessary to put 
the industry. on a commercial footing. 

It was also during this era that such 
men as Goodnight, Loving and numer- 
ous others who had been active in the 
development of the Texas cattle trade 
entered the New Mexico field. Finding 
range conditions in Texas becoming in- 
creasingly poorer, these large stock pro- 
ducers drove thousands of head of cattle 
to pasture on the virgin eastern plains 
of New Mexico or to the lush valleys 
in the northern part of the Territory. 
The need for beef during the Civil War, 
coupled with the unprecedented demand 
resulting from the rapid growth of urban 
life in the East, gave further impetus 
to the industry in New Mexico. It was 
not, however, until the advent of the 
railroad that the cattle trade attained 
its greatest importance. The extension 
of the railways toward New Mexico 
made it possible to ship beef to the 
eastern markets in competition with 
stock from Texas and other producing 
areas in the West. With the decline in 

(Continued on page 21) 
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SPREADING THE SHIPMENTS 








By EARLE G. REED 


General Livestock Agent, Union Pacific 


We believe it is appropriate to add 
a word of emphasis to Mr. Reed’s re- 
minder in this article that it is 
essential that cars be ordered as far 
in advance of date as 


sensible to 


shipping 
possible and that it is 
spread out shipments. The PRopuUCER 
would add a_ further suggestion— 
that cattlemen market as many of 
their animals as possible. Our rea- 
soning on this point runs like this: 
Demand and need for meat is great, 
cattle numbers are still too large to 
meet a readjustment. period, and 
every indication points to a big hog 
marketing year in 1946.—Ep. 





RE THE RAILROADS, THE 
trucks, the stockyards and the meat 
processors going to be called upon to 
handle more livestock this fall than they 
did last year? Here are a few observa- 
tions on the subject. 

The hog supply is definitely down 
and will be this fall—more than 50 per 
cent fewer hogs going to markets in 
March and April than last year and over 
40 per cent less than the usual flow of 
hogs to processors. Present outlook is 
that the numbers as well as the pounds 
produced will be even fewer this fall. 
They will definitely be smaller before 
we have more. That is the hog situa- 
tion as a result of what has been done 
that upset the normal and usual hog 
production. Transportation, markets and 
processors can handle all the hogs they 
will be called upon to take this fall with 
no congestion or overload anyplace 
along the line. 

Sheep are in the same category as 
hogs. 





lambs coming to market right now than 
there were at the same time last year, 
this extra flush period is only adding 
up to make a later deficiency in both 
numbers and pounds. Range sheep and 
lamb producers have been constantly 
reducing their flocks and bands for over 
two years. The reduction process jn 
breeding animals still continues, al- 
though at a somewhat slower rate now. 
All the sheep and lambs that will come 
to market this summer and fall can be 
handled by available transportation, by 
the stockyards and the producers. 

The cattle situation may be somewhat 
different from the hog and sheep condi- 
tions and it will be definitely different 
from any other year we have had, both 
economically and because of war con- 
trol. Someone someday before long is 
going to be asked to explain (or it may 
be just passed over) the very large and 
unusual decrease in the apparent num- 
bers of cattle on the farms and ranches 
of the country. Where did they go so 
quickly? While the numbers of cattle 
on farms as of Jan. 1, 1945, de- 
creased from 1944, according to the 
figures of the WFA, these figures do 
not check up too well with the suspected 
and more rapid disappearance of cattle 
that is indicated by the figures. 


They Went to Market 
Lighter in Weight 

In the 17 western range states on 
Jan. 1, 1944, there was an increase of 
about 4 per cent in beef cattle numbers 
over the number in that same area just 
before the great drought marketings of 
1934-36. Since the report of Jan. 1, 
1944, we have seen the largest volume 


While there are more sheep and of cattle (in numbers of head) going 


Largest locomotive in the world—40 of them on Union Pacific Wyoming division. 
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to and through markets. We have also 
seen greater numbers of cow beef, 
greater umbers of veals, thousands of 
heifers and the !argest number of short 
and long yearlings, both steers and 
heifezs, moved to market and to slaugh- 
ter, These heifer calves, and the long 
and short yearlings weighing 400 pounds 
and up, counted in numbers marketed 
but they did not count much in weight 
of meat produced (they went mostly di- 
rect to butchers because feeders would 
not pay the price required to buy them 
and considering the price of feed plus 
the uncertainties ahead for ceiling 
prices and no floors). Thousands of 
head of this young she stuff was con- 
sumed last fall, classed as veal with no 
points necessary. We were eating this 
year’s beef supply then. Thos2 were 
some of the young cattle that would 
ordinarily have gone into feed-lots to 
return to markets this summer and fall 
weighing double or more over what they 
weighed when they were slaughtered 
last fall—and about two-thirds of that 
added weight would have been edible 
meat this summer. That is the way 


‘we ordinarily build our meat supplies 


for later use—that’s the way we store 
meat on the hoof. 

Because of uncertainties, we may see 
ranchers and farmers continuing to 
market heavily of their young cattle as 
well as cut deeply into their breeding 
herds this fall. If they do that we may 
have heavy runs of cattle when the 
range season closes and the beef is ga- 
thered. It seems doubtful now that the 
beef runs to market this fall will be so 
heavy as last fall and this past winter. 

Feeds, pasture and ranges over that 
entire great cattle producing area “‘west 
of 100” are generally the best they have 
been in many years. There is more 
corn and other grain available for feed- 
ing this summer and fall. Alfalfa and 
other hay and forage are in plentiful 
supply, left over from a mild winter. 
Grain, hay and all feed producing pros- 
pects are splendid for this year at this 
writing. Given a reasonably good sea- 
son we will have more feed per animal 
unit available this fall than for many 
years. 


Transportation Capacity 
The five largest livestock carrying 
railroads in the country operate west 


of Chicago. They carried a total of all 
livestock last year of over 450,000 cars 
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—the largest volume handled by these 
railroads in many years if not for an all- 
time record. In addition to the tremen- 
dous rail-hauled volume of livestock, and 
at a time when we were supposed to have 
a shortage of trucks, shortage of tires, 
shortage of gasoline and a shortage of 
drivers, there was trucked to markets 
of the country more livestock than in 
1943, which was an all-time truck record, 
and the greatest volume of livestock in 
numbers and tons ever moved to market 
over the highways. 

The rail-hauled volume increased a 
little over 4 per cent in 1944 over 1943. 
All transportation moved to markets the 
greatest volume of livestock in the his- 
tory of the world; the market stockyards 
handled it all with very little if any 
delay in yarding, feeding, watering, 
sorting, grading and selling. By and 
large the disposition and processing of 
this tremendous volume of _ livestock 
could be considered a colossal task, well 
done and to the satisfaction generally 
of the producer and the entire industry, 
accomplished under the most trying con- 
ditions much of the time. 

Due to labor shortages there were 
times, and there may be again, when 
the meat packers were sorely pressed to 
get the animals killed and processed. 
Likewise there were times when the 
railroads, the feed yards and the mar- 
kets were filled to the brim and there 
were days when both the railroads and 
the highway carriers had more than 
they could handle. But this condition 
usually occurred on certain days in the 
week and during only a few weeks in 
the year. It was largely due to the 
fact that too many shippers wanted to 
market too much stock during too few 
days. 

Through the better cooperation and 
help of the livestock producers and ship- 
pers the transportation and marketing 
of the largest volume of livestock ever 


One of the larger railroad feed yards—over 200 cars capacity every 24 hours 


handled was successfully carried out in 
1944. This same helpful cooperation of 
the entire industry will make it possible 
to handle any volume that may be of- 
fered this fall or at any time during 
the year. There are a few things that 
will be very helpful to both the producer 
and shipper as well as to the industry 
in general. These things are both econo- 
mically sound and practically sensible. 

First, the ordering of cars (and only 
the number that will be actually needed) 
as far in advance as possible is essential. 
Checking up with the local freight agent 
to determine if a large number of cars 
is being ordered for any certain day or 
during one week may make it desirable 
to re-arrange shipping days to avoid 
congestion in loading out and at mar- 
kets. But the changing of shipping dates 
should be avoided after cars have been 
ordered. Changing dates usually results 
detrimentally for the shipper as well as 
the others involved. 

There is really no good reason for 
producers and shippers having two- 
thirds of the weekly volume of live- 
stock arriving at the markets on the 
first two days of the week and the other 
one-third of the volume spread over the 
last four days. There is a market for 
livestock every day in the week. Packers 
buy and process every weekday. The 
railroads run their trains to and from 
the stockyards every day and the feeder 
buyers as well as the packer buyers will 
be there every weekday whenever the 
shippers decide to put their stock on the 
markets on Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, as well as on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. Many shippers have 
discovered during the past two years 
that livestock brings more money when 
there is less available and that big vol- 
ume and many buyers on one day do 
not mean more money. In fact some 
recent market statistics indicate just 
the opposite. 


At a country yard, ready to go. 












































































THE NEW REGULATIONS 


HE LATEST OF GOVERNMENT 
orders in meat (May 18) has as 
part of its objective the promotion of 
cattle feeding. This is the first time 
a direct approach is made to the feed- 
er by granting a_ special 
Three main points of the order are: 


subsidy. 


1. Encouragement of increased feed- 
ing of beef cattle—The special sub- 
sidy for feeders (50 cents per cwt.) is 
to be paid to the producer or feeder of 
AA or A grade cattle sold for slaugh- 
ter (sold for $14.25 or more, Chicago) 
weighing 800 pounds or more and 
owned by the seller for 30 days or 
more. No actual determination of the 
carcass grade is necessary, except in 
the case of animals fed by packers 
which have been owned by them for 
more than 30 days and on which they 
establish their own price at the pack- 
inghouse. In all other cases, the price 
and weight are the determining fac- 
tors. The AAA will handle the subsidy 


payments. 
On this phase of the order, Amer- 


ican National Mollin 
ments: 


Secretary com- 


“It is expected that this special sub- 
sidy may promote the feeding of light- 
er cattle, because feeders would have 
to pay the extra 50 cents themselves 
if they took two-way cattle eligible to 
the subsidy payment away from the 
packer buyer. It should promote the 
direct sale of fleshy, good. quality cat- 
tle by the range producer and may 
cause him to hold cattle, particularly 
fat heifers, slightly below the 800- 
pound weight division to bring them 
up to a point where they would be 
eligible for the subsidy. A great many 
of the cattle, such as are pastured in 
Oklahoma and Kansas, will be eligible 
for this subsidy payment.” 


2. Increasing the margins for pro- 
cessors of meat.—Subsidy payments on 
all grades of cattle effective June 4 
are established at the top of the stab- 
ilization range at $3 for choice, $2.95 
for good, $1.90 for commercial and 
$1.25 for utility and canners and cut- 
ters, with an additional 40 cents for 
non-processing slaughterers. 


Going back a little, it might be noted 
that under the 10-point order of Apr. 
23 the subsidies, when average drove 
cost was at the top of the stabilization 
range, were $2.75 for choice, $2.70 for 
good, $1.65 for commercial and $1 for 
the other grades. But subsidies were 
to be decreased 2 cents for each 3- 
cent drop in average drove cost so that 
at the bottom of the stabilization range 
($1.50 per cwt.) each of the above 
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amounts would be decreased $1 per 
ewt., thus entirely wiping out the sub- 
sidy on the two lower grades. 


The American National protested 
strongly against this and the new pro- 
gram partially alters the situation in 
line with that organization’s recom- 
mendation, since it provides a straight 
increase of 25 cents per cwt. on all 
grades at the top of the stabilization 
range. 


In the latest order the subsidies de- 
crease 4 cents for each 5-cent drop in 
average drove cost, so that at the bot- 
tom of the stabilization range they 
would be (a 25-cent minimum is fixed) 
$1.80 for choice; $1.75 for good; 70 
cents for commercial and 25 cents for 
the other grades. 


1. “Under the subsidy set-up as of 
May 18,” says Secretary Mollin, “it 
is possible that the support on the 
lower grades will be somewhat im- 
proved this fall as compared with last, 
for the reason that the heavy sub- 
sidies on the upper grades should en- 
able packers to buy those grades at 


existing prices and remain in com- 
pliance. There have been times in the 
past when the excessive cost of the 


upper grades has forced the packers to 
try to bear down on prices of the lower 
grades for the dual purpose of remain- 
ing in compliance on the over-all drove 
cost and recouping losses on the higher 
priced cattle.” 


3. Improving the distribution of beef 
and pork.—Set-aside orders for gov- 
ernment purchases of meat will be ad- 
justed by the WFA so that a greater 
proportion of government requirements 
will be drawn from those federally in- 
spected plants which are slaughtering 
more than their normal proportion of 
the total slaughter. The WFA also 
will develop by mid-June a plan to 
show the movement of all livestock 
through public stockyards and _ sales 
yards so information will be available 
on the destination of all such live- 
stock. The object is to make it pos- 
sible to keep livestock in the hands of 
operators who comply with OPA price 
ceiling regulations and to eliminate 
black market operations. 


In a recent release, Secretary Mollin 
wrote about a discussion in Washing- 
ton on plans for the ultimate discon- 
tinuance of the whole subsidy program. 
“An OPA representative suggested de- 
lay until the supply-demand situation 
had altered to the extent that prices 
were not crowding the ceiling. There 
was general agreement that the mat- 
ter should be given thought and a plan 
worked out for a gradual elimination 
of the subsidies and a restoration of 
price ceilings to correspond before the 
supply-demand conditions had been al- 
tered substantially.” 





THE NEW GRAZING FEES 


 eegersegee BEFORE THE HOUSE 

on the subject of the proposed jp- 
creases in Taylor grazing fees, Cop- 
gressman R. F. Rockwell of Colorado 
has declared: ‘By the time the interior 
appropriations committee holds hearings 
on the bill next year, these hearings 
will have been held in the West (these 
are now already in progress.—Ed.) and 
I hope they will invite representative 
members of the Taylor grazing advis- 
ory boards to find out from the stock- 
men themselves just what these men 
from the range country consider just 
and give their views the same consider- 
ation they do the bureau’s recommen- 
dations.” 

In statements preceding these re. 
marks, the congressman had said fur- 
ther, “We in the West did not wish 
another great intricate bureau such 
as the national Forest Service built up, 
but rather our desire was merely to 
have as small an agency as_ possible 
whose duties would be to supervise a 
fair and equitable distribution of these 
ranges and to maintain proper safe- 
guards for the conservation and protec- 
tion of our watersheds. . . . To accon- 
plish this, a real democratic program 
of advisory boards was set up that 
started with the grass roots. . .. The 
general plan is to give the local ranch 
property owner and taxpayer pyrefer- 
ence over the migratory stockman who 
is not a resident of that area and may 
not even reside in the state. ... It is 
one of the greatest attempts of modern 
times to decentralize a government 
agency and bring back local self-gov- 
ernment. 

“In the original hearings in 1934, 
when the act was under discussion, Sec- 
retary Ickes stated that his department 
would handle the act with 22 employees 
and at a cost not to exceed $150,000. 
The following year the request was for 
$250,000, and these expenses have in- 
creased each year until there are now 
250 full-time grazing employees. . . - 
The amount spent for salaries and ex- 
penses last year was $1,017,740. We 
find today there are not only graziers, 
but range examiners, attorneys, heat- 
ings officers, chief of range surveys, 4 
chief of information, scientists, field- 
office inspectors, and so forth. One 
wonders if we are giving birth to an- 
other huge government bureau... . It 
would seem that we have come to the 
time when the Congress, the stockmen 
of the West, the secretary of the in- 
terior and the Taylor Grazing Service 
itself should stop and consider what we 
are doing. Director Forsling has 
stated that he will recommend an In- 
crease in grazing fees of 300 per cent. 


PACKINGHOUSES IN DEMAND 


The National Provisioner reports 4 
brisk demand for meat packing plants 
with eastern packers and processors aS 
well as chain store organizations show- 
ing particular interest in midwestern 
slaughtering units. 
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Meat in refrigerator gets careful check under strict army requirements . 


As A SOURCE OF MEAT FOR UNIT- 
ed States consumption, cattle are 
second only to hogs. The factors that 
influence production and marketing of 
cattle are more complex, however, than 
those relating to other branches of the 
livestock industry. 

Price is the most important factor in 
marketing cattle. Almost any obstacle 
can be overcome if the price is high 
enough to offset the expense. While the 
general movement of cattle is usually 
from west to east, a shift in price some- 
times reverses the order, as in the win- 
ter of 1921, when considerable numbers 
of meat animals were shipped from mid- 
dle western markets to the Pacific Coast. 
Over the long period the price of beef 
steers tends to move pretty much in re- 
lation to commodity prices as a whole. 

Records of the years from 1900 to 
1928 show that under normal business 
conditions, the price of cattle tends to 
vary inversely with per capita supply of 
beef available for consumption. The 
yearly supply in excess of 61 pounds per 
person tends to depress cattle prices to 
such levels as to force liquidation. On 
the other hand, per capita supply main- 
tained at or below that amount will 
bring about a rise in prices. 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade in cattle is minor. In 
1892, for example, total cattle imported 
amounted to 2,000 head and exports 
amounted to 395,000 while numbers of 
cattle on farms were 54,067,000 head. In 
1914, imports of cattle amounted to 868,- 
00; exports, 18,000; and numbers on 
farms on Jan. 1, 1915, 63,849,000. We 
have continued as net importers of cattle 
since that time. 

_ Prior to the entrance of the United 
States into World War I, this country 
had ceased to play an important part in 
World export trade in fresh beef. In 


From a Department of Commerce publication 
Prepared by Charles E. Lund. 
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Background and Outlook in Beef 


1917 and 1918, however, United States 
exports totaled more than one billion 
pounds. This represented 7 per cent of 
United States production and 22 per cent 
of world exports during those years. 

The loss of foreign trade in meat since 
1935 has been offset greatly by the fact 
that some domestic packers have pack- 
inghouses abroad to take care of the 
foreign business. Plants have been es- 
tablished in South America, Australia, 
and New Zealand, where lower operating 
costs permit more profitable business in 
Old-World markets. Incidentally, the 
Autralasian subsidiaries benefit from 
Empire preference in supplying the im- 
portant meat-consuming population of 
Great Britain. 


Fluctuations in Cattle Numbers 


Cattle numbers in the United States 
tend to fluctuate in cycles of about 15 
years—increasing for eight years and de- 
creasing for about seven. These long- 
term patterns reflect both the biological 
aspects of cattle production and the 
economic factors which affect it. 
Changes from year to year are moder- 
ate, because of the time required to pro- 
duce cattle and the reluctance of cattle- 
men to liquidate breeding herds. Adverse 
range and feed conditions usually accel- 
erate cattle liquidation. 

Since 1900 there has been a marked 
disparity between the increasing popu- 
lation of the United States and its beef 
supply. In that year, peak production 
of cattle in relation to population was 
reached. There were, in 1900, 89 head 
of cattle per 100 population; in 1944, 60. 
In 1900 the number of cattle in the 
United States was 59,700,000; in 1914 
it had dropped slightly to 59,500,000; 
from 1914 to 1918 it increased by 12% 
million to 73,040,000 head. 

In 1918 the slaughter of cattle and 
calves reached a record. By 1920, the 
1918 record declined by 2,500,000, and 
in 1921 more than a million fewer cattle 


WFA Office of Distribution Photo 
.. Pondering point value of meat purchase. 


and calves were slaughtered than in 
1920. The slaughter of calves alone, 
however, climbed steadily each year 
from 1914 until 1919, when 700,006 more 
calves were slaughtered than in 1918. 
The increase continued on a _ smaller 
scale in 1920, but in 1921 there were 
87,000 fewer calves slaughtered than in 
the year before. 

The contrast between the unusually 
large slaughter of calves and the abrupt 
decline in cattle slaughter during 1919- 
20 is accounted for partly by condi- 
tions in the West which induced heavy 
marketings of young stock in 1919. It 
was, however, partly because prices of 
calves and light cattle were more favor- 
able than those for mature and heavy 
cattle in a market which was feeling the 
effects of the termination of large war- 
time consumption. 

The upward trend in cattle numbers 
after 1928 was halted by the droughts 
of 1934 and 1936 and numbers declined 
sharply. Since 1936, however, range, 
feed and pasture conditions have been 
generally favorable over most of the 
country and cattle numbers have been 
increasing. 

On Jan. 1, 1944, there were approxi- 
mately 82,200,000 cattle and calves on 
farms in the United States—an all-time 
record. Much of this increase has taken 
place since the start of the war. In 1938 
there were approximately 65,200,000, ad- 
vancing to 66,000,000 in 1939, 68,200,000 
in 1940, 71,500,000 in 1941, 75,200,000 
1942, and 79,100,000 in 1943. The num- 
bers of cattle and calves slaughtered in 
1942 amounted to approximately 26,600,- 
000. In 1938, there were approximately 
24,100,000, about the same number in 
1939, 23,500,000 in 1940, and 24,400,000 
in 1941. The record slaughter took place 
in 1943 when 27,600,000 animals were 
slaughtered. 

Marketings of cattle and calves in 
1945 are expected to be the highest in 

(Continued on Page 18) 

















































































Investigators 
Criticize OPA 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE REPORT 

of the special committee of the House 
of Representatives investigating short- 
ages, of which Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico was chairman (Anderson 
is now appointee for the pest of secre- 
tary of agriculture): 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
too little stimulus has been given to the 
feeding of cattle. Beef is only partially 
developed when a steer or heifer leaves 
the grass pastures of the range lands. 
Committee findings indicate that the 
killers are taking too many cattle that 
should go to the feedlots. Two-way cat- 
tle or the heavier feeder types are going 
both to the legitimate slaughterer and 
to the black market operator; they do 
not get the final intensive feeding that 
quickly adds to their weight and im- 
proves the grade of their beef. 

The committee has questioned the fig- 
ures which show the usual movement of 
feeder cattle to feedlots. It believes that 
the better and heavier grades of fed 
cattle are not being produced in sufficient 
quantities and that thereby valuable ad- 
ditions to the meat supply are being lost. 

The various factors point, according to 
the report, to a need for a price structure 
that will encourage the proper feeding of 
cattle. “The cattlemen and feeders claim 
that the present spread of cattle and 


meat prices was determined and estab- 
lished by OPA at a time when the feed 
situation within this country made it 
desirable to discourage the feeding of 
cattle to heavier weights.” Doubtless 
that was wise then, but the very things 
that made such a course wise then make 
it inexpedient now, the report declares. 

The committee sees a clear course in 
the existing situation, with cattle at 
record numbers and feed supplies like- 
wise at near-record levels: “We must 
stimulate the production of beef at the 
feeder cattle level.” 

In summing up, the following 
among the principal 
made by the committee: 


1. That food production be given top priority 
by the War Production Board, including ade- 
quate manpower and machinery for the farm. 

2. That President Truman be urged to consider 
immediately the problem of needed coordina- 
tion of the entire food program. (Republican 
members added a demand for a single food 
authority instead of the several government 
agencies now concerned with food.) 

3. That pricing be revised to assure profit 
margins for growers, producers and distributors, 
with special incentives to cattle feeders. 

4. That the support price of hogs be boosted 
from $13 to $13.50 per hundred pounds on drove 
weight, Chicago basis. 

5. Special inducement programs to ward off 
a developing threat of black markets in eggs 
and sugar. 

6. That separate ration points be issued for 
meat. 


7. That rigid black market controls be applied. 

Several steps which might release more 
meat to civilians were recommended by 
the Anderson committee: (1) army oper- 
ation of all closed meat-packing plants; 
(2) re-examination of all WFA slaughter 
permits for a definite accounting of 


are 
recommendations 


"HURRY UP! HE SIMPLY REFUSES TO TRAVEL 
WITHOUT HIS SHOT OF CUTTER PELMENAL!” 


He’s not taking any chances with shipping fever — that’s 
sure! But better yet, when you safeguard your cattle with 
Cutter Pelmenal, you increase their resistance to many 
related diseases, too! We recommend vaccinating 10 days 


before shipping — so the vaccine has time to take hold. 








Use Pelmenal — it’s alhydrox for sounder immunity! 


. Don STockKTON— 


CUTTER Laboratories ¢ Berkeley, i YT CM bes 


where the meat is going; (3) federal in 
spection of all slaughterhouses, not only 
those engaged in interstate commerce: 
(4) readjustment of military specifies. 
tions of meat on a “realistic” basis, jp 
line with available supplies. 

The Senate agricultural committee has 
also submitted a report after investiga. 
tion of the food shortage, and that re. 
port confirms the findings of the House 
group, in that both are exceedingly 
critical of the OPA. The senatoria! 
recommendation in this respect was for 
the appointment of a “supreme admin- 
istrator of food,” and included sugges. 
tions for a fair subsidy arrangement for 
feeders of AA and A grades of cattle; it 
asked that ceiling prices be guaranteed 
for a definite period, and that OPA be 
directed to give processors a reasonable 
margin of profit for processing each 
species of livestock. 


DISEASE IS EXPENSIVE | 


The annual report of the National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Board has 
been released. The document, titled 
“Meat Wasted in Marketing Livestock,” 
declares that a total of 127,789,660 
pounds of meat was condemned in 1944 
because of disease, and _ proceeds to 
break down the many specific causes 
which accounted for this waste. The 
report serves particularly well to prove 
the practical value of remembering the 
board’s slogan that “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 
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Tariffs and the 
Cattle Industry 


F E. MOLLIN, SECRETARY OF THE 
¢ American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, at the tariff hearings before the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the 
House registered the cattle industry’s 
opposition to the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program or further tariff cuts. 
He did not approve the generalizing of 
the benefits under the act. As an ex- 
ample of what might happen, he cited 
the case of dressed beef. The original 
rate of 6 cents is still in effect, except 
in the case of Cuba. “The real threat 
to the American producer is the possi- 
bility that some day South America will 
clean up foot-and-mouth disease. If 
Canada, for instance, should get a re- 
duction in the rate to 3 cents a pound, 
then that would put us in a desperate 
condition if science later conquers foot- 
and-mouth disease.” Canada, he said, 
is “coming more to processing their own 
cattle and wanting to export beef.” 

He said that witnesses for industry 
feel a sense of frustration when they 
appear before the committee for reci- 
procity information which hears argu- 
ments on tariff problems; that those 
who make up the committee are men 
who believe in lowering tariffs to pro- 
mote international trade. 

At a hearing before the committee in 
1937, just after the Canadian trade 




















































































agreement had gone into effect, the wit- 
ness presented government reports to 
show that the effect of Canadian imports 
at that time was to depress the Amer- 
ican market for cattle. He referred to 
these reports. “The situation we had 
in 1936, when we produced about 8,500,- 
000,000 pounds of beef and veal, is 
nothing to what we face when this war 
is over, with the present scale of beef 
production. We produced last year well 
over 10,000,000,000 pounds, far more 
than the normal requirements of this 
country.” All imports in 1937 reduced 
to a dressed-beef basis, he said, equaled 
around 8 per cent of the federally in- 
spected slaughter in this country, and 
it is fair to compare the imports with 
federal slaughter because that is the 
slaughter that goes through the markets 
where we have to compete with im- 
ported cattle. “We hear a lot about the 
small percentages being not important 
in competition, but in the livestock in- 
dustry, we have a particularly sensitive 


market. Anybody who has seen the gy- 
rations of the markets under govern- 
ment controls realizes that. Markets 


have been upset constantly by numer- 
ous orders, no doubt issued with the 
best of intentions. It is the small sur- 
plus above the needs that determines 
the price for the entire product.” 


Cattle numbers in both Canada and 
Mexico have increased in recent years, 
Mr. Mollin said. “What I am objecting 
to is giving tariff cuts that are not 
necessary. Canadian cattle come into 


— SOREMOUTH 


Let Cutter help you control them. 
Easy, sensible preventive measures 
now, save you work and worry all 
summer long. 


How to Stop Soremouth: Vaccinate 
routinely with Cutter Ecthyma Vac- 
cine. Any time, any season. Sore- 
mouth spreads fast, causes costly 
weight loss—so vaccinate early. 


How to Stop Sleeping Sickness: Hard 
to stop, once it starts! Protect your 
horses before the fly season with 
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this country under the rates in the Haw- 
ley-Smoot tariff law. We do not want 
to encourage expansion in their indus- 
try. If we do, they will just take away 
from us an increasing percentage of 
the market in this country.” 

Brought before the committee was the 
fact that “there is considerably more 
than 50 per cent of the total land area 
of this country in grass and the greater 
portion of this land must remain in 
grass. The land is useful only for graz- 
ing purposes, and it would be just tragic 
to do anything to the livestock industry 
that would jeopardize the use of this 
tremendous land area in the production 
of livestock.” 

Mr. Mollin expressed the belief that 
there is little hope for a European out- 
let for food. “The first thing the people 
do is to begin to produce something to 
eat, and the outlet for food will dimin- 
ish rapidly.” 

To a question predicated upon the ad- 
vance in farm prices after the advent 


COMING UP 


Mark up one more item that will 
one of these days go toward making 
the telephone as helpful in the car 
or truck as it is in home or office. 
Experiments in radio-phoning from 
and to vehicles have progressed in 
the commercial field to a point clear- 
ly outside the realm of fanciful pos- 
sibilities and put it right in with the 
practical probabilities of the future. 
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— SLEEPING SICKNESS 
— SCREW WORMS 


Cutter Chick Vaccine — so potent, it 
protects test animals against 10,000 
times as large a dose as would kill 
unprotected animals! 


How to Stop Screw Worms: Get some 
Cutter K-R-S, of course! Repels flies, 
cleans out screw worms, all in one 
easy operation! No messy handling, 
either — just squirt it in the wound! 
First-rate as a horn paint, and in 
castrating, too. Your money back if 
you're not entirely satisfied! 


If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office 
Los Angeles - Séattle - Ft. Worth « San Antonio +» Denver + Calgary - Regina « Vancouver + Winnipeg 














TARIFF QUOTES 


Representative Harold Knutson of 
Minnesota: “Only under a _ socialized 
system of government, with industry 
and labor completely regimented, can 
we possibly hope to maintain, over a 
period of years, a level of imports suffi- 
cient to pay for the amount of exports 
which the administration contemplates. 
We believe that the principle of com- 
mercial reciprocity is a natural and 
logical method of doing business. But 
we differ violently with the theory that 
reciprocity should be employed to serve 
idvological interests of nations, or be- 
come mixed up with political dealings 
between nations.” 


Claude R. Wickard, secretary of 
agriculture: “While it is important to 
agriculture that part of our total ex- 
ports should be farm products, it must 
be recognized that American consumers 
are by far the best customers for our 
agricultural products. Prosperity for 
American farmers depends to a great 
extent on the purchasing power of city 
population. During the war we have 
found how much good food American 
consumers will eat if they have suffi- 
cient income to buy what they want. 
... But we cannot have a sustained 
period of high income unless we can 
sell a lot of industrial products abroad. 
We cannot sell a large amount of either 
agricultural products or _ industrial 
products abroad unless we are willing 
to buy.” 


H. K. Thatcher, president, National 
Association of Commissioners, Secre- 
taries and Directors of Agriculture: 
“Speaking in behalf of the commis- 
sioners of agriculture, it is my opinion 
that from the past records of the 
reciprocal trade agreements, agricul- 
ture, our basic industry, has been most 
adversely affected by competitive im- 
ports, and other industries have re- 
ceived the benefits. This is evidenced 
by the fact that we have had a net im- 
port balance of farm products and a net 
export balance of manufactured ar- 
ticles. Despite some of the fine phrases 
couched in technical language, it seems 
to me that certain powers within the 
United States are trying to make this 
nation strictly an industrial nation.” 


American National Secretary F. E. 
Mollin: “The cattle industry in this 
country is at a peak in numbers and 
beef production expanded to a wartime 
basis. Under the existing trade agree- 
ments law the full 50 per cent cut in 
tariff has already been made on most 
important items affecting the cattle 
industry. Further reduction would leave 
only a semblance of protection. It 
should not be forgotten that consider- 
ably more than half the land in this 
country grows grass and much of this 
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area cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose. Cattle imports moved into this 
country freely from Canada and Mexico 
under the original Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act; canned beef from South America 
prior to the war ran around 80,000,000 
pounds a year. Further cuts can bring 
disaster to the industry when we return 
to a basis of only domestic consump- 
tion. We have had no export trade in 
beef for more than a generation ex- 
cept during the two war periods. Pos- 
sible heavy imports, with cattle num- 
bers expanding in Canada and Mexico, 
constitute a major threat to our in- 
dustry.” 


R. E. Short, Arkansas Farm Bureau 
president: “Excessive tariffs in the past 
have been a big factor in keeping the 
American farmer at an economic dis- 
parity with other groups in the coun- 
try. His goods have been sold in a 
buyers’ market at home and abroad. 
High tariffs cannot protect a product 
which is exported and which must meet 
competition in world markets. No 
United States tariffs can protect the 
prices and incomes received by farmers 
when exports dwindle and excessive 
supplies are thrown upon a weak home 
market. On the other hand, prices of 
many things the farmer buys have 


been held up by tariffs.” 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace: The bill would (1) provide 
“a tool for creating post-war jobs 
through expansion of foreign trade; 
(2) discourage greater government 
participation in foreign trade and com- 
bat isolationist tendencies which lead 
to increased government intervention 
in domestic economies because of the 
shortages, surpluses and other dislo- 
cations which follow; (3) reduce inter- 
national economic friction and create 
an atmosphere of good will.” 


Tom Linder, Georgia commissioner of 
agriculture: “The meeting in San Fran- 
cisco and world plans for peace are 
doomed if this country is committed to 
a policy of free trade and low prices 
before we have an opportunity to reduce 
our national debt and stabilize our 
money to prevent this wild inflation 
which is now knocking at our gate.” 


(In mid-May the administration won 
the first round of its fight for more 
liberal tariff making powers. The House 
Ways and Means Committee approved 
a reciprocal trade bill carrying addi- 
tional authority to reduce import 
duties, and approved the disputed pro- 
vision authorizing the negotiation of 
agreements. cutting tariff duties a 
maximum of 50 per cent below present 
levels.) 








of the trade agreements, the witness; 
answered that he did not think the ye. 
ciprocal trade program had had a fair 
test. “I am sorry that they are eyey 
proposing to make further reductions jy 
the tariff until we straighten out her 
and get on an even keel and see wher 
we are going and see whether or not we 
can operate on the present basis of tay. 
iffs.” The comparison in prices is not 
fair, Mr. Mollin said, because the jp. 
dustry was coming out of a depression, 
“The prices’ had to come back. They 
could not go in the other direction.” — 


SALE OF SURPLUSES 


A. U. Fox, director of the Office of 
Surplus Property, explained recently 
why surplus is not generally sold direct. 
ly to consumers: 

“Clearly, direct sales to consumers 
would not achieve the wide and equitable 
distribution contemplated by the Sur. 
plus Property Act, unless the govern- 
ment were prepared to establish and 
maintain, in competition with independ- 
ent business enterprise in general, an 
enormous number of retail stores 
throughout the country and probably a 
broad program of direct sales on orders 
from catalogs widely distributed amongst 
the people of the country. This would 
require a tremendous expenditure of 
government funds, would require more 
manpower than is available and would 
not be in accord with the objective of 
the Congress to utilize the normal chan- 
nels of trade. Such a procedure would 
obviously place government in the posi- 
tion of competing with all segments of 
American business. It would tend to 
reduce employment by private enter- 
prise and increase employment by gov- 
ernment. This result appears clearly 
contrary to the intent of Congress, as 
expressed in the act.” 





BAI Reports 


In the 1944 report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry results are cited which 
show that crossbreeding increases steer 
gains and carcass quality. Studies at the 
U. S. Range Livestock Experiment Sta- 
tion at Miles City, Mont., showed that 
the first-cross Shorthorn X Hereford 
steers made 70 pounds more feedlot gail 
than the Herefords. As the carcass 
grades were essentially the same for 
the two groups, the increased weight of 
the crossbreds resulted in greater finan- 
cial returns. In both carcass grade and 
gains in the feedlot, the second-cross 
steers (Aberdeen-Angus X Shorthorn 
Hereford) were superior to either the 
first cross or the Hereford steers. . -- 
The same report indicates that in tests 
made during the year in Colorado, Nev 
Mexico and Texas dusts acted more slow: 
ly on grubs than washes and dips. These 
had more consistent efficacy, which was 
90 per cent or more. Dusts were found 
to be relatively ineffective against youné 
grubs, though generally effective against 
the grown ones. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Calendar, 30, shows error in some 
early- -pri inted 1 issues. Nebr. Stock Grow- 
ers’ meeting is June 14-16 at O’Neill— 
not Alliance. 


LOUISIANA’S ANNUAL MEETING 
The i5th annual convention of the 
Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association took 


place Apr. 11 at Baton Rouge. The 
assembly was ad- 
dressed by Louisi- 
ana State Univer- 
sity President 
w. B. Hatcher, 
Dean J. G. Lee, 
Jr., of the college 
of agriculture, 
Executive Secre- 
tary F. E. Mollin 
of the American 


National Live 
Stock A s sociation 
and others. Among 
the officers re- 
elected to remain in office as a group 
are L. A. Cowley, president, and Harry 
P. Gayden, secretary-treasurer. 

One of the resolutions adopted asked 
that grazing studies conducted by the 
Forest Service in cooperation with the 
Louisiana argricultural experiment sta- 
tion be expanded, “since the forest 
range is a major source of forage in 
this state.” A motion that stock sold 
through local auction barns be tested 
for diseases was held up for further 
study. 


NEVADA C ONVENTION 


At a business meeting in Elko, Nev., 
on May 21, 50 members of the Nevada 
State Cattle Association elected as their 
officers George W. Smith of Arthur, 
president; R. E. Marble of Deeth, first 
vice-president, and Russell Weeks of 
Wells, second vice-president. C. A. 
Sewell of Elko is secretary-treasurer. 

One of the resolutions adopted held 
that the Taylor grazing act was in- 
tended as a stabilizer for the livestock 
industry and not as a revenue measure; 
that present fees are sufficient to meet 
reasonable cost of administration, and 
that benefits from the use of the federal 





President Cowley 





range do not justify an increase in fees. 
The association opposed proposed in- 
creases and opposed abolishment of the 
Senate Public Land and Surveys Sub- 


committee, which has proved a valuable 
instrument “whereby users of federal 
ranges may take up policies of admin- 
istration of public ranges with federal 
grazing bureaus.” 

A second resolution opposed a floor 
price on cattle, “as it is not workable 
and cannot be administered without tre- 
mendous cost and without further gov- 
ernment control.” 

In a discussion of the question of re- 
Seeding the federal ranges, the con- 
census was that while improvement was 
desirable, the programs should depend 


upon their soundness from a_ business 
point of view. 


June, 1945 


NORTH DAKOTA BUSINESS MEET 


The annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota Stockmen’s Association at Dickin- 
son, May 19, drew an attendance of 
about 40 members, who adopted resolu- 
tions opposing the MVA as represented 
by the present Murray Bill, and urging 
the passing of the bill now before Con- 
gress to grant railroads relief under the 
Sherman anti-trust laws. 

In the election of officers, the follow- 
ing took office: Angus Kennedy of 
Watford City, president, succeeding Don 
Short of Medora; John Eaton of Den- 
bigh, vice-president; Alvin Gaines of 
Sanger, Matt Crowley of Hebron, M. D. 
Graham of Minot, Jim McCarten of 
Croff, A. R. Buchli of Golden Valley 
and James Noble of Page, directors. 

Among measures passed by the group 
was one to increase the annual contri- 
bution to the American National; a con- 
tribution to the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee was also voted. 

Conditions permitting, the next con- 
vention of the North Dakota organiza- 
tion will be held at Minot, according to 
a decision made in the recent meeting. 


COLORADO-RIO GRANDE GROUP 


Members assembled in annual meet- 
ing of the Rio Blanco County Stock- 
growers’ Association at Meeker, Colo., 
on Mar. 3 elected the following officers: 
Hugh Caldwell, president; Bob Raley, 
vice-president; Malvin Crawford, sec- 
ond vice-president; Joe Spence, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The executive commit- 
tee is composed of Arthur Amick, Milo 
Love, Albert Anderson, George Russell 
and Port Franklin. All of the officials 
and executive committee appointees are 
from Meeker, with the exception of 
Milo Love, who resides in Rio Blanco. 

The group heard speeches by Amer- 
ican National Secretary F. E. Mollin 
and Donald Shaw of the Forest Service, 
appearing in the absence of White River 
Forest Supervisor Lehou, who was ill. 
Regular business of the convention in- 
cluded the adoption of a constitution 
and by-laws and the acceptance of reso- 
lutions opposing the extension, beyond a 
year, of the reciprocal trade act; urg- 
ing that grazing privileges be perma- 
nently tied to the parcel of land orig- 
inally found commensurate for them. 
The organization also protested the con- 
templated raise in grazing fees; advo- 
cated the services of a county veteri- 
narian; considered other matters of 
Grazing and Forest Service import. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The following persons were elected to 
office when the Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Green River, Utah, met in 
annual convention recently: Delbert 
Tidwell is president; Wayne Smith, 
vice-president; Hazel Ekker, secretary- 
treasurer; Chloe Moore, assistant sec- 
retary, and Robert Gillies and Frank 
Hatt, directors. 





NEW STATE MEMBER 


The American National welcomes to 
its membership rolls of affiliated as- 
sociations the Florida State Cattle- 
men’s Association, headquartered at 


Kissimmee. Members of the newly 
joined organization are taking long 
strides in building for the future and 
recognize the benefits of the national 
tie-up; in the words of President P. E. 
Williams of the Florida association, 
“the contacts which I have had with 
officials of the American National 
have thoroughly convinced me of the 
splendid work the organization is do- 
ing.” Officers of the Florida group 
are: Mr. Williams of Davenport, 
president; Milton R. Thomas of My- 
akka City; H. H. Parker of Arcadia 
and A. L. Jackson of Gainesville, vice- 
presidents; N. Ray Carroll of Kis- 
simee, treasurer, and J. R. Gunn of 
Kissimmee, carmen <a 


OKANOGAN ASSOCIATION 


Included in resolutions adopted by the 
Okanogan Live Stock Association at the 
annual meeting of that group Apr. 21, 
were the following: The recommendation 
that the control of meat and meat prices 
be placed in the hands of one person 
thoroughly versed in range and farm 
problems; that Mexican national labor 
be again made available for harvests; 
a commendation of the Cattle and Beef 
Industry Committee; further recommen- 
dations that protective tariffs be main- 
tained for full protection of the domestic 
economy; that the sanitary embargo be 
retained in its present form; that sole 
power be returned to Congress for the 
setting aside of areas for monuments, 
parks, etc. The association also opposed 
cuts in grazing preferences on national 
forests and urged legal status for na- 
tional forest advisory boards under the 
McCarran bill; asked that all grazing 
permits for state lands be made perma- 
nent. 


RE-ELECT OFFICERS 

President John McGlinchey and Sec- 
retary John Callahan were voted to suc- 
ceed themselves for the 43rd _ consec- 
utive time by the Stockmen’s Protective 
Association of Alameda and San Joaquin 
Counties when that group met on May 
6. Hugh S. Walker, Livermore, was 
named vice-president; Ernest Wente, 
also of Livermore, treasurer. An inter- 
esting roster of speakers rounded out 
the convention program. 


FEWER CATTLE ON FEED 


The Chicago Producers’ Commission 
Association in its 12th annual survey of 
cattle on feed in the Chicago market 
area (principally the central portion of 
the Corn Belt) reports 14 per cent fewer 
cattle on feed this year than last. A 
Washington report of Apr. 1 showed 8 
per cent more cattle on feed in the en- 
tire Corn Belt than on that date last 
year. 
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BACKGROUND AND 


(Continued from page 13) 
history—estimated at 34,500,000 head, an 
increase over 33,900,000 head in 1944. 
The numbers of cattle on feed since the 
early part of 1944 were considerably 
less than in preceding years. The gains 
after deduction of feed costs were small- 
er in the 1948-44 period than in the two 
preceding years but larger than the 1931- 
32 to 1940-41 average. This is the main 
reason for reduced cattle numbers on 
feed, which may be expected to result 
in lower grades of meat on the market. 


Cattle-Corn Ratio 

There are various ways of expressing 
values other than in terms of money. 
Because corn is such an important fac- 
tor in the production of beef, the price 
of beef cattle may be properly shown in 
bushels of corn. 

It is probably more profitable to feed 
corn to livestock than to sell it for cash 
on the market. The presence of more 
livestock on farms has tended to result 
in more feed being retained. 

The following table represents the 
number of bushels of corn required to 
equal the value of 100 pounds of steers 
from the Corn Belt sold out of first 
hands at Chicago for slaughter, all 
grades, based on average monthly price 
of steers and number 3 yellow corn, both 
at Chicago. 


Year Bushels Year Bushels 
Re oso eens 11.6 PP issiceccspcaxkcseas Oe 
NR et 22:5 RN oe G6 
1917... ae RN Bs peistcteiea 16.1 
BRR cece occasatectescen 9.2 RO is Se te ...16.6 
Na hee 9.9 sansa <n et 


Recent Trends 

Grass cattle in the early part of 1944 
were moving to market in large volume. 
In early August, packers had consider- 
able difficulty in moving utility beef and 
canner and cutter beef at ceiling prices. 
To move supplies, prices were reduced 
several cents per pound. Veal supplies, 


OUTLOOK IN BEEF 


particularly utility and cull grades, were 
in excess of demands at ceilings and 
prices of veal carcasses were reduced. 
However, since that time the set-aside 
for the armed forces has been taking 
most of the canner and cutter beef. 


In the fall of 1943, a number of state 
agricultural goal committees recommend- 
ed reductions in the cattle numbers that 
would bring. down the national total to 
slightly below 77,000,000 head by the 
end of 1944, a reduction of more than 
5,000,000 head, or 6.5 per cent. These 
recommendations were based upon ap- 
praisals of feed resources and carrying 
capacity in their respective states. 


Unless there should be unusually large 
death losses, this reduction could be af- 
fected only by greatly increased caif and 
cattle slaughter. Readjusting cattle 
numbers downward is largely a matter 
of reducing breeding stock—cows and 
heifers. The industry must maintain a 
minimum of 6,000,000 steers in peace- 
time to provide consumers with the pre- 
war average per capita supply with the 
kind of beef they want. Although steer 
numbers at the beginning of 1944 totaled 
7,500,000 head, this number could be 
quickly reduced by marketing a larger 
proportion of calves for slaughter and 
retaining fewer calves for steer replace- 
ments. There are definite indications 
that this is being done. 


Since the calf crop in 1944 plus cattle 
imports is expected to total 34,300,- 
000 head, the slaughter of cattle and 
calves, plus death losses, must be in ex- 
cess of this figure to effect a reduction in 
cattle numbers. The cattle slaughter in 
1944 is estimated at 33,900,000 head or 
about 6,300,000 head more than in 1943. 


Preliminary cattle and calf numbers 
indicate a total of 81,800,000 animals on 
farms in the United States on Jan. 1, 
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1945. This represents a decrease of 6()). 
000 head or nearly 1 per cent from a 
year earlier, 82,200,000 head. A] Ithough 


the 1945 inventory is below the numbers 
on farms Jan. 1, 1944, it remains the 
second largest on record. The increased 
slaughter of younger animals during 
1944 indicated that the industry is mak. 
ing adjustments from both the top and 
the bottom. Slaughter in 1945 is ey. 
pected to exceed that in 1944—somewhat 
over 34,000,000 head. 


Outlook 


Beef production is expected to be larg- 
er in 1945, and it is estimated at 9,416,- 
000,000 pounds, compared with an esti- 
mated 9,124,000,000 pounds in 1944, 
8,536,000,000 pounds in 1943, and 6,908.- 
000,000 pounds in 1938. Veal production 
in 1945 is estimated at 1,504,000,000 
pounds, compared with  1,676,000,000 
pounds in 1944, 1,142,000,000 pounds in 
1943, and 994,000,000 pounds in 1938, 

In the years 1946-49, supplies of cattle 
for slaughter may be expected to be 
larger than those in pre-war years, but 
unless there is a widespread drought, 
the yearly totals may not be so large as 
this year’s. Cow numbers by that time 
probably will be below 39,000,000 head, 
and the yearly calf crop would not aver- 
age more than 31,000,000 to 32,000,000, 
If cattle numbers were then to be stabi- 
lized, the yearly slaughter would have to 
be held at about 28,000,000 to 29,000,000 
head, or about 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 be- 
low the estimated slaughter for 1944. 

It is, of course, possible that condi- 
tions yet unforeseeable may change the 
situation materially in regard to the im- 
mediate future of the cattle industry. In 
the event of a drought, the industry will 
be in a particularly vulnerable position. 
Demand for beef may be considerably 
less after the war when life has been 
readjusted to a peacetime basis. In view 
of this, it may be expected that there 
will be a general tendency among cattle- 
men to market cattle liberally within 
the next few years. However, the rate 
of decrease will depend upon range and 
feed conditions as well as on the price 
situation, which in turn depends upon 
general economic conditions. It is there- 
fore evident that no trend can be pre- 
dicted. Rather it may be said that cer- 
tain tendencies are indicated on the basis 
of present and past positions in the cycle 
of change in the industry. 


| TRAILS INTO HIGHWAYS | 


The highway now known as No. 81 is 
actually the famous old Chisholm Trail, 
across which countless thousands of cat- 
tle were driven in the days following 
the Civil War, when early settlers found 
cattle could be sold for $40 a head in 
Chicago and New York while in Texas 
they brought only $10. The magazine 
Coastal Cattleman credits Dr. B. B. 
Chapman, history professor at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, with this interesting 
bit of information. Another principal 
trail in Oklahoma was the Texas Road, 
now Highway 69. 
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bellers 
enough, some boddy is bound to pay 
attenshun to him, an’ go out an give 


i a. cals long an’ loud 


him a bucket of milk. The cattel folks 
has been hollerin’ about the way this 
here meat bizness hez been handeled an’ 
finally they are hookin’ up the bosses in 
Washinton which handles the food biz- 
ness an’ the Department of Agricul- 
chure—an’ puttin’ all under one waggin 
boss—feller name of Anderson. Mebbe 
now that they got the team hooked to- 
gether they kin pull the ol’ load outen 
the bog hole its bin in fer some time. 
The other day I am readin’ where this 
here Chesty Bowels, the boss OPA’er, 
sed that the future prosperity of the 
country depends on low prices an’ high 
wages. Mebbe so—but it seems to me 
that it is a good trick iffen you kin do 
it. It don’t seem like it’d work out on 
a cow ranch. Iffen you was gittin’ a 
low price fer steers, an’ you’d borry a 
few dollars on ’em an’ the banker found 


you was payin’ $12 a day fer a hay 
hand, he’d probably ast you to step into 
ihe bank and kinda sly-like—you know, 
the way bankers does—suggest that the 
time hed come when you ort to sell ’em. 
Of course this here Bowels may not hev 
been referrin’ to stock an’ farm hands. 
I never could see nothin’ wrong with 
workin’ fellers back east gittin’ good 
wages, because them is the fellers who 
buys the beef—when they is any beef. 
They is a whole lot of explainin’ goin’ 
on right now regardin’ this here meat 
shortage and they say they is so many 
cattel in the country. Me an’ my pard- 
ner, Greasewood, we been readin’ what 
these here econnymists, wich is a high 
falutin name fer a bookeeper, hez to say 
—but when you git all through readin’ 
about it, you jist about got blind stag- 
gers. In the meantime the folks back 
east is goin’ hev to live offen spinnich 
an’ jack rabbit feed until the fali 
shippin’ season starts. Now this ain’t 
fitten chuck fer humans. Never hearn 
of but two men who lived on vegitibles 
exclusive—one was this here gant 
lookin’ feller name of Gandy in India— 
an’ he ain’t got noplace. The other was 
Hitler—an’ look what happened to him! 
Mebbe this new feller Anderson will git 
things kinda shaped around. Mebbe the 
time’ll soon come when we ain’t got a 
single thing to squawk about!—F. H. S. 





FEED IN TRANSIT 


By Calvin L. and Chas. E. Blaine, 
Traffic Managers 


FFECTIVE MAY 1, 1945, THE 

Southern Pacific Company took the 
initiative and established regulations 
governing livestock moving via its lines 
west of Tucumcari, N. M., on which the 
rates are named in Pacific Freight 
Bureau Tariff 220-C and Trans-Continen- 
tal Freight Bureau Tariff 52-G, whereby 
such livestock will be given only the 
minimum quantities of feed prescribed 
by the Department of Agriculture unless 
the shippers on their livestock contract 
or otherwise order a greater quantity of 
feed furnished their individual shipments. 


USDA regulations are: 


In order to avoid the difficulties experienced 
by transportation companies, shippers and others 
in computing the amounts of feed which should 
be given to animals while in the course of in- 
terstate transportation, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, in connection with the enforcement 
of the 28-hour law (34 Stat., 607), has given 
further consideration to the feeding, watering 
and resting of cattle, sheep, swine and other 
animals, and has determined that the use of a 
carload as a unit basis, rather than the hundred- 
weight of animal, is a more satisfactory method 
for arriving at the amount of feed which should 
be given to the animals. 

As a result, the conclusion has been reached 
that the handling of animals in accordance with 
the suggestions outlined below will meet the 
Views of the Department of Agriculture as to 
the minimum requirements of the law: 

Horses and Mules—Not less than 200 pounds 
of hay, or its equivalent, per car. 

_ Cattle—Not less than 200 pounds of hay, or 
its equivalent, per car. 

Sheep or goats—Not less than 100 pounds of 
hay, or its equivalent, per deck. 

Swine—Not less than 2 bushels of shelled 
corn, or its equivalent in ear corn or other 
grain, per single-deck car of not more than 
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17,000 pounds weight; not less than 214bushels 
of shelled corn, or its equivalent in ear corn or 
other grain, per double-deck car of not more 
than 21,000 pounds weight. 

Carload lots of hogs in excess of these weights 
should be fed an additional amount in the same 
proportion. 

Animals shipped in lots less than a carload 
should be fed a pro rata amount based on the 
above figures. 

Calves too young to eat hay or grain and 
shipped alone should be given a_ sufficient 
amount of some suitable food, such as milk or 
raw eggs. 

The rations above are to be given each time 
the animals are fed to comply with the provi- 
sions of the law. 5 

Unloading 

The only practicable methods for railroads to 
transport animals, other than hogs, without 
unloading during each period prescribed by the 
statute, for rest, water and feeding, are in 
‘palace’ or similar stock cars and with emigrant 
outfits. There are cases in which exceptional 
facilities complying with the law make unload- 
ing unnecessary; for instance, specially equipped 
cars conveying show animals and blooded stock. 
In such cases care should be taken to observe 
the law. In all cases, if animals are not un- 
loaded, sufficient space to permit all the ani- 
mals to lie down in the cars at the same time 
must be provided. 

Hogs may be fed, watered, and rested, without 
unloading, provided (a) the cars are loaded so 
as to allow all the animals to have sufficient 
space to lie down at the same time, (b) the 
trains are stopped for sufficient time to allow 
the watering troughs to be prepared and to 
allow every hog time to drink his fill and 
(c) care is exercised to distribute properly 
through each car deck sufficient shelled corn, 
or its equivalent in ear corn or other grain, 
for each hog. 


Unloading Pens 


All pens into which animals are unloaded 
must contain adequate facilities for feeding and 
watering and suitable space on which the ani- 
mals can lie down comfortably for resting. 
Covered pens should be provided for unloading 
animals in severe weather. 


Subsequent to the issuance of the above 
regulations, several of the rail lines in 
their tariffs published exceptions to the 
minimum feed requirements and, broadly 
speaking, required double the minimum 











quantities fixed by the Department of 
Agriculture be furnished livestock in 
transit. These lines were and are the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie, 
and Union Pacific. The exceptions are: 


When no instructions are given at time and 
place of feeding, such livestock shall be fed not 
less than the following: 

Cattle—Not less than 400 pounds of hay, or 
its equivalent, per car. 

Horses, Mules, Burros or Asses—Not less than 
400 pounds of hay, or its equivalent, per car. 

Sheep or Goats—Not less than 200 pounds of 
hay, or its equivalent, per deck. 

(Applies only via C. M. St. P. & P. or U. P.) 
In the absence of instructions from owner or 
attendant sheep or goats shall be fed not less 
poe 200 pounds of hay or its equivalent, per 

eck. 


Other rail lines also established excep- 
tions to the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but did not specify 
the quantities of feed which should be 
furnished livestock in transit on their 
lines. Consequently, the quantities of 
feed furnished on such lines greatly 
fluctuates; in some instances the mini- 
mum quantities prescribed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture are furnished 
and in other instances the quantities of 
feed charged and paid by the shipper 
range as high as three times the mini- 
mum quantities fixed by the Department 
of Agriculture. Said lines were the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Holton 
Inter-Urban, Northwestern Pacific, Pa- 
cific Electric, Panhandle & Santa Fe, 
Sacramento Northern, San Diego & Ari- 
zona Eastern, Southern Pacific, Tide- 
water Southern, Union Pacific, Visalia 
Electric and the Western Pacific. The 
Southern Pacific, Holton Inter-Urban, 
Northwestern Pacific, Pacific Electric, 
Panhandle & Santa Fe, San Diego & 
Arizona Eastern, and Visalia Electric 
withdrew their former exception on May 
1, 1945. Consequently, on and after said 
date on the traffic moving to or from 
points governed by the tariffs of the 
Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau and the 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau above 
named, these lines will feed only the 
minimum quantities of feed specified by 
the Department of Agriculture unless 
the shipper orders them to feed greater 
quantities. If shippers want individual 
shipments of livestock given greater 
quantities of feed than the minimum 
fixed by the Department of Agriculture 
they should instruct the carriers accord- 
ingly by showing on the livestock con- 
tract or other shipping documents the 
quantities of feed they want said car- 
riers to furnish their livestock. Other- 
wise, the carriers will only furnish the 
feed prescribed by USDA. 

Generally, the livestock producers feel 
that the action taken by the Southern 
Pacific and the six other lines on May 1, 
1945, will be highly beneficial to both 
the shipper and said lines; it will de- 
crease the expense of the shippers and 
thus encourage the movement of live- 
stock by rail which otherwise has moved 
or would move by truck. Such shippers 
feel that the other lines should likewise 
and immediately cancel their exceptions 
to the USDA regulations. 
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CEILING AND SUBSIDY 


(Continued from Page 7) 

out of federally inspected slaughter. A 
survey recently made of the amount of 
non-federally inspected meat per capita 
available in each state for the year 1944 
shows a maximum amount of more than 
90 pounds in the state of Texas and a 
minimum amount of 4 pounds per capita 
in the District of Columbia, with heavily 
populated areas dependent upon inter- 
state commerce for their supplies all 
down in the lower brackets. 

Recent orders to limit volume handled 
by non-federally inspected plants, can- 
cellation of all existing slaughter per- 
mits with sharper scrutiny before re- 
issue, and greater activity in the line 
of enforcement against black market 
operators all should tend to go in the di- 
rection of better distribution; but it 
should be emphasized that they will not 
actually increase the meat supply and 
that the surest cure for the many ills 
that afflict the livestock and meat in- 
dustry is greater production. 

Basically, the trouble stems back to 
the first meat ceiling order, when 
OPA deliberately picked the month of 
March, 1942, as a basis for the first 
price freeze. March is a month when 


the spread between the lower and the 
upper grades is usually the narrowest 
of the year. Receipts of range and other 
unfinished cattle are at the lowest ebb 
and receipts of finished cattle from the 
feedlots at the highest point. Further, 
after this original freeze order was re- 
placed in December of that year by a 
dollar-and-cents ceiling price, OPA was 
deluded with the belief that it was un- 
economical to put corn into cattle and 
therefore continued to hold down the 
price of the better-finished grades. Ever 
since that time, as the various orders and 
directives have been issued (supposedly 
to meet the demands of the industry— 
producers, feeders and packers—as to 
necessary adjustments to make the thing 
work) the policy has been to continue 
a patchwork operation on the original 
unsound basis. 

Things are now coming to a _ head. 
Both the House and the Senate investi- 
gating committees have made reports 
sharply criticizing OPA for its failure 
to bring about something approaching 
maximum production. It is stated that 
President Truman has intrusted to War 
Mobilization Director Fred Vinson the 
job of finding an equitable solution. It 
is to be hoped that he will abandon the 
patchwork policy and do _ something 





THE OUTDOOR COOK 
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Dark smoke curls and chuckles from the cookin’ fire where the grizzled 
cook presides over the chuck wagon. With just a spoon, he adds his ingredients 
as a cowboy measures miles. His food gives your stomach something to work 
on, to say nothing of that satisfied feeling of knowing you have “just et.” 


The steaming hot liquid is ready for pouring from the blackened old coffee- 
pot. No sugar or canned milk interferes with its strength as it hisses in your 


throat like water over a hot iron. 
“Strong but effective,” you say. 


“Sure, it’s strong,” the old roundup cook replies.. “It doesn’t take nearly 


so much water to make coffee as some people think.” 


From Lro D. HARRIS. 
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really constructive so that next year, at 
least, greater supplies of meat wil] be 
available for civilian use. Large carry. 
overs of grain show that we did not 
make full use during the past season of 
our tremendous supplies of feed and 
large numbers of cattle. With good con. 
ditions—and moisture conditions are gen- 
erally favorable—it is squarely up to 
the planners to do a better job than they 
have so far done. ; 


SUPPORT PRICES 


(Continued from Page 7) 
has been used in various cases, woo] 
being about the best example. The wool 
industry in this country was alarmed 
at the heavy importations brought here 
for strategic purposes and as a result 
an arrangement has been made where- 
by the government has bought the entire 
crop for 1944-45 at a price considerably 
above parity. 


It has been suggested that it might 
be advisable to amend the law to make 
specific provision for cattle. Inasmuch 
as cattle are not eligible under the Stea- 
gall Amendment because no desire has 
been expressed for increased production, 
(rather, it is generally conceded our cur- 
rent numbers are too high) the only 
other avenue of legal approach is to 
make cattle a basic commodity as was 
done in the original AAA act. It would 
seem open to question as to whether or 
not there would be any advantage to be 
gained by such action. It would make 
mandatory 90 per cent support loans, 
but it would lie within the discretion of 
the authorities whether to go beyond 
that . .. and 90 per cent of parity is 
not of particular interest to cattlemen 
at this time and it seems reasonable to 
doubt that it would be at any time soon. 

If the industry should decide that it 
wished to become involved in further 
government regulation and to seek a 
support price, it would seem quite likely 
that the best approach to the matter 
would be under the miscellaneous pro- 
vision law under which the wool program 
is now being carried out. 


On both the basic commodities and the 
Steagall commodities, it is contemplated 
that the purpose of the support is to 
enable producers to bring their produc- 
tion down into line with the demand for 
the product, and the two-year period 
mentioned above is for the purpose of ac- 
complishing that result. It has been es- 
timated that the Steagall Amendment 
would cost the administration 2 billion 
dollars a year, and that Congress would 
be unwilling to appropriate the money 
to carry out this guarantee to farmers 
unless, concurrently, there were imposed 
production controls. It has been fre- 
quently said that production controls are 
inevitable, as soon as the emergency 1S 
over, to prevent an overexpanded agri- 
culture from again going into a tailspin. 


Cattlemen, in deciding whether they 
wish support prices, will have to decide 
whether they want to impose on them- 
selves the further period of regulation 
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and contro! that might necessarily fol- 
low a move to secure a support price. 
It would mean that the same type of bu- 
reaucrat who evolved the brilliant idea 
that it wasn’t practical to feed corn to 
eattle might be in the driver’s seat, tell- 
ing us how many cattle we could produce 
and how many we could market under a 
quota system. It would probably mean a 
two-price system, with the support price 
applying only to the quotas allocated and 
an open market price on anything ship- 
ped beyond that—which could be so dis- 
astrously low that it would dam cattle 
back on the farms and ranches and in- 
sure eventual ruin. Can you imagine an 


intricate system being applied that 
would work, that would go to the lengths 
mentioned? There are too many factors 
besides price that have something to do 
with the individual plans of every cattle 
producer—weather, of course, the most 
important of all. A lease-hold lost, a 
forest or Taylor permit cancelled would 
force heavy shipment; and no quota sys- 
tem could be devised that would be flex- 
ible enough to allow for that. 

Support prices sound all right. Equit- 
ably, it would appear that when ceilings 
are imposed there should also be floors. 

sut, practically, would that be worth 
the cost? 


Cattle in New Mexico 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of the army trade in the 
last quarter of the 19th century, some 


importance 


New Mexico ranchers began to take ad- 
vantage of the newly invented refrig- 
erator cars to ship their finished prod- 
uct to eastern markets, but in general 
New Mexico cattle were sent to the 
Chicago and Kansas City markets for 
slaughter, 

Drought and overgrazing began to 
take a severe toll of the ranges in the 
late 1880’s. Unsettled market condi- 
tions, occurring with increasing fre- 
quency, also contributed to the uneasi- 
ness and instability already occasioned 
by the closing of the public domain. 
Many of the larger stock companies, 
utilizing hundreds of thousands of acres 
of old Spanish and Mexican land grants 
and vast areas of unfenced domain, 
were forced either to withdraw from 
the field or sharply curtail their oper- 
ations. By the turn of the century such 
conditions had materially altered the 
traditional mode of operation. Unlike 
its neighbors to the north, however, the 
New Mexico cattle industry was able 
to survive the catastrophe of the 80’s 
without losing its fundamental charac- 
ter as a range industry. Increasing 
numbers of Mexican cattle were im- 
ported across the border and some of 
the larger companies made use of ranges 
in northern Mexico to augment shrink- 
ing holdings within the Territory. 

The close correlation between price 
per head and the number of cattle 
grazed in New Mexico from 1867 to 1944 
is clearly evident from the graph (on 
page 9). In the period previous to 
the turn of the century the rapid in- 
crease in production up to 1890 bears 
witness to the early importance of the 
trade with the various army posts and 
the later demand of eastern markets 
as well as that of the Colorado mining 
regions to the north. The break in price 
between the high of 1884 and the all- 
tme low of $7.70 in 1895 resulted from 
a number of adverse conditions led by 
a national surplus of beef cattle and a 
series of re-occurring financial depres- 
sions. While showing marked changes 
both in production and the average price 
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per head, the first decade of the 20th 
century found the cattle industry in 
New Mexico making a strong comeback 
from its slump during the pervious 10- 
year period. 

World War I saw the cattle industry 
respond to unprecedented demands, but 
also witnessed an inflation which au- 
gured ill for the post-war era. The ef- 
fect of this phenomenon is evident from 
the fact that the total value of all neat 
cattle at the outset of the decade 
amounted to $64,620,000. By 1925 this 
value had dropped to $27,735,000. The 
trend was then reversed and though the 
number of cattle continued to decline, 
their total value rose to $52,080,000 in 
1929. The onslaught of the depression 
had immediate effect in New Mexico 
with the value of the 1,101,000 head in 
1935 dropping to $17,148,000—the low- 
est over-all value since 1905. 

In spite of the critical condition of 
the industry during the depression 
years, the sudden demand following the 


A CORRECTION 

The graph shown here is making a 
second appearance in the PRODUCER, 
since there was an error in the artists’s 
reproduction of its first showing on 
page 8 (the article: “Cattle Raising in 
Utah’’) of the May issue. The inac- 
curacy, which consisted of a transposi- 
tion in the legend, just under the head- 
ing, is clearly indicated in the correc- 
tion; i. e., the dotted line represents 
cattle, while price is represented by the 

line. 


THE CATTLE INDUSTRY OF UTAH 
1868 - 1944 
FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICE AND PRODUCTION 





attack on Pearl] Harbor in 1941 found 
New Mexico cattlemen able to fill the 
quotas assigned them. Production in- 
creased markedly but remained well 
below the all-time high of 1922. Prices 
rose sharply, however, reaching the 
highest point in the history of the in- 
dustry in New Mexico in 1943, when 
an average per-head of $59.60 was offi- 
cially recorded by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The future of the cattle industry in 
the Sunshine State is not too promising. 
Much will depend upon national! tariff 
policies and the ability of industry to 
maintain full employment. Another dif- 
ficulty will be to overcome the decline 
in the grazing capacity of range lands. 
After World War I it was evident that 
ranges in the state were then seriously 
overstocked. In 1924 many cattle had to 
be moved into Mexico because of a 
critical feed shortage. This condition 


improved somewhat during the 30’s, but 
demands of World War II have again 
aggravated this situation. 


Farm Slaughterers 


A release from the USDA office of 
information comments on the obliga- 
tions of the farmer in the regulations 
on slaughter and sale of meat: 

Ranchers or farmers who expect to 
sell or give away meat from animals 
slaughtered by or for them are asked 
to get a Class 3 slaughter permit from 
their local war price and rationing 
board. This permit limits the sale of 
dressed meat by slaughterers in any 
quarter of the year to the amount sold 
in the corresponding quarter of 1944; 

Conditional quotas may be allotted to 
farmers regardless of ration points they 
surrender, but in such cases they will 
agree to collect and turn in red ration 
points hereafter and otherwise comply; 

A farm slaughterer is defined as a 
resident operator who in 1944 sold not 
more than 6,000 pounds of dressed meat 
resulting from the slaughter of his own 
livestock. If a rancher is in this class 
he should apply for the Class 3 permit. 
If he sells over 6,000 pounds, he ap- 
plies for a Class 2 permit at the OPA 
district office; 

Ranchers or farmers who sold NO 
meat in 1944 may, if they register, mar- 
ket up to 400 pounds this year. This 
provision would apply in the case of a 
veteran newly returned to the farm. 
There are also some provisions allow- 
ing a farmer to “loan” a limited amount 
of meat; 

Ranchers or farmers are asked to 
charge no more than ceiling prices for, 
meat they sell, to collect red points for 
meat sold or given away and to report 
sales and account for points collected 
to their rationing boards each month. 
It they sell no meat during the quarter 
they should notify their boards to that 
effect. 

No slaughter permit is necessary for 
farmers who dress meat or have it 
dressed for them for their own use. 
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Truck Barriers 


By BETHUNE JONES 


ITH HIGHWAY TRANSPORTA- 
tion providing an important means 
of getting livestock to market, live- 
stock producers will be among the bene- 
ficiaries of an accelerating trend toward 


removal of state regulatory barriers 
hampering motor carriers. 
Restrictions on truck’ sizes and 


weights, which have been, and in a num- 
ber of instances still remain, the major 
obstacle to maximum use of highway 
transportation in both intrastate and in- 
terstate commerce, have been liberalized 
by the 1945 legislatures of a dozen 
states—Texas, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Minnesota, Iowa, Colorado, Ore- 
gon, Arizona, Wyoming, Tennessee, 
North Dakota and North Carolina. Such 
a bill was passed but vetoed in In- 
diana, with similar measures still pend- 
ing in some legislatures at this writing. 

Much of this action was a translation 
into permanent law of size and weight 
liberalizations which had been effected 
on an emergency basis for the duration 
of the war in order that trucks might 
fully assume their vitally important role 
in the movement of war materials. The 
trucking industry having demonstrated 
its increased usefulness when not throt- 
tled by unreasonable and varying re- 
strictions, and modern highways having 
proved their ability to withstand heavier 
loads, an increasing number of states 
are extending into the post-war period 
the benefits of. maximum use of the 
highways. Preparations for a vast fed- 
eral-state highway construction program 
also are stimulating the trend toward 
legislation which will permit full high- 
way utility. 

Tearing down what had been regarded 
for years as one of the most formidable 
eastern trade barriers, Pennsylvania’s 
legislature enacted into permanent law 
its war emergency legislation under 
which permissible gross weight for trac- 
tor-semi-trailer combinations is 45,000 
pounds and maximum axle load is 20,- 
000 pounds. Increases for other types of 
trucks also are provided, alleviating the 
pre-war situation which made it neces- 
sary for large trucks from neighboring 
states, with more liberal size and weight 
restrictions, either to steer clear of 
Pennsylvania or shift cargoes at the 
border. 

Earlier in the year Tennessee liber- 
alized its truck size and weight laws on 
a permanent basis. New laws there have 
the effect of increasing permissible max- 
imum gross weight from 30,000 to 42,- 
000 pounds; lifting the maximum height 
from 12 to 12% feet, and increasing 
permissible maximum length of a com- 
bination rig from 35 to 45 feet and of 
a single vehicle from 27 to 35 feet. Ten- 
nesse’s action was hailed as particularly 
significant for its possible effect on next 
year’s regular legislative sessions in 
Mississippi, with a peacetime limit of 
30,000 pounds, and Kentucky, which 
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heads the list of barrier states with a 
peacetime weight limit of only 18,000 
pounds. 

North and South Carolina both joined 
the ranks of states modernizing the 
truck regulations. North Carolina raised 
its maximum length limit from 45 to 48 
feet and maximum weight from 40,000 
to 45,000 pounds, while South Carolina’s 
legislature passed a bill increasing 
lengths from 45 to 50 feet and weight 
from 40,000 pounds to 50,000. 

Similar steps were taken by states in 
the Midwest and West. .lowa’s legisla- 
ture enacted a bill following, in the 
main, wartime emergency limits by per- 
manently permitting up to 18,000 pounds 
on one axle, truck heights of 12% feet, 
and up to 35 feet length for a single 
vehicle. North Dakota has a new law 
increasing the length of truck combina- 
tions from 40 to 45 feet, fixing single 
vehicle length at 35 feet and adopting a 
weight formula under which at least 
57,750 pounds will be permissible instead 
of the former fixed standard of 40,000 
pounds maximum. 

Minnesota’s legislature enacted a bill 
which, besides setting up minimum- 
maximum standards, provides for issu- 
ance of certificates to exceed formula 





limits and to permit gross weights up to 
the actual maximum weight-carrying 
capacity of bridges and highways on any 
particular routes. The Texas legislature 
passed a bill increasing the truck load 
limit from 38,000 to 48,000 pounds, 

Colorado has a new liberalizing |ay 
providing for a maximum length of 69 
feet for combination rigs and Setting a 
limit of 18,000 pounds gross weight per 
axle. Top weight of three-axled trucks 
is fixed at 46,000 pounds, while the 
limit for two-axled single trucks js 
30,000 pounds. A new Wyoming law in. 
creases the length of combinations of 
full truck and trailer to 60 feet, permit- 
ting tractor-trailer rigs up to 50 feet 
and setting single truck length at 40 
feet. This measure allows a weight of 
73,950 pounds in a full truck and trailer 
combination. 

Enacted in Arizona was a measure 
permitting maximum vehicle height of 
1342 feet, maximum single vehicle length 
of 40 feet and an unchanged maximum 
of 65 feet for combinations. Included in 
the new law is a formula under which 
gross weight of vehicles and load may 
go as high as 75,000 pounds. Oregon’s 
legislature extended for two years that 





The Beautiful Little Pests 


By Leo D. Harris 

The brilliantly beautiful black and 
white magpie is a bird as shrewd as he 
is handsome, but he is also very de- 
structive to livestock. He is one of the 
outstanding winged predators of the 
West, just as in the days when Texas 
trail herds wound their way north to 
fatten on lush new grasses. 

The magpie inhabited the West long 
before the white man. In the 18th cen- 
tury when large herds of wild buffalo 
roamed the western plains the magpie 
was one of their worst enemies. Dur- 
ing the winter months, with the snow 
two or three feet deep and many of 
the huge animals in a weakened con- 
dition, the magpies would descend upon 
their backs and peck deep holes with 
their long sharp bills, in 
many cases causing the 


eventual death of the 
buffaloes. 
After buffalo disap- 


peared from the western 
plains and Texas long- 
horns were making their | 
appearance over the hori- 
zon, the magpies started 
preying upon livestock. 
Hundreds of the birds, 
sighting a trail herd just » 
leaving Texas, would fol- 

low all the way to Dako- 
ta Territory, preying on 
weak cattle left behind , 
on the trail. Now, though 

less common than 50 
years ago, the magpie 
still is a menace in the 
ranching country of the 
West. There are today 


many stockmen and rancher associations 
which pay a bounty of from 15 to 25 
cents on each pair of magpie wings. 
The magpie is a slick thief; he 
“cases” a farmyard from distant trees 
and is seldom seen in operation. He'll 
steal almost anything — eggs, spoons, 
anything colorful. He is a_ blatant 
braggart and the original dive bomber; 
and other birds usually take the rap for 
his chicken - stealing — which Maggie 
thinks is just fine. Few people actually 
see him at work, but he possesses a 
legendary skill and cunning which are 
considered at least equal to those of 
even the chicken-hawk. He can do any- 
thing but talk—and some think he'll 
even do that if his tongue is split. 





Fledglings at the ungainly stage. 
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state’s wartime limits of 60-foot vehicle 
length and weight up to 71,250 pounds. 

While their laws are not uniform, the 
i1 western states—Washington, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Nevada, Colo- 
rado and Oregon—have reached the point 
in highway barrier elimination where it 
ig now possible to operate vehicle com- 
binations of tractor truck and full trailer 
up to 60 feet in Jength and up to at 
least 68,000 gross weight of vehicle and 
load in each of them. 

Besides liberalizing size and weight 
restrictions, state legislatures this year 
have acted in other ways to free the 
highways of artificial impediments: 
Maine and Arkansas joined the growing 
list of states with laws providing for 
truck registration reciprocity, while New 
Hampshire put its reciprocity arrange- 
ments on a permanent basis. 

Pennsylvania’s legislature repealed a 
prohibition against automobile-carrying 
trucks, although a similar measure failed 
to get through the West Virginia legis- 
lature. Colorado has a new law replac- 
ing its highway ports-of-entry with mov- 
ing inspection stations. In at least one 
instance this year progress toward trade 
barrier elimination has come through 
administrative action, with West Vir- 


THE MONTH'S MARKETS 


LUCTUATIONS 

featured the recent 
cattle market for all 
classes suitable for 
slaughter except grain- 
fed steers and heifers | 
which held a somewhat 
even keel every week. 
Cows, bulls and vealers 
showed the most fre- 
quent changes, but 
each sharp break was 


followed by consider- 
able upturn. Receipts 
have held up well ae. Se 


around the circuit, and at many points 
beef steers predominated throughout, 
some markets reporting an increase in 
the number of good and choice. 

Frequently outside cow buyers at Chi- 
cago paid 50 cents to $1 above local 
packers, so that the market was very 
irregular. Order buyers set the pace 
and big packers made no effort to fol- 
low their lead. Difference in prices for 
other slaughter classes between buyers 
was not so noticeable, but canners and 
cutters sold just as high to local inter- 
ests as to outside buyers. 

Range conditions were very satisfac- 
tory in many areas, although dryness 
was reported in California. Supplies of 
feed grains as of Apr. 1, while consid- 
erably larger than last year, were with 
that exception the smallest since 1940. 
Stocks of corn, oats and barley on Apr. 
1 totaled 47,730,000 tons against 40,- 
239,000 tons a year ago and the five- 
_ (1939-43) average of 48,769,000 
ons. 


Feeders apparently are not very 
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ginia’s state road commission defining 
primary highways in that state as “in- 
dustrial” highways which may carry ve- 
hicles with 18,000-pound maximum axle 


loads, instead of the former 16,000- 
pound limit. 


Although given impetus by the neces- 
sities of war, the drive to remove arbi- 
trary and capricious truck regulations, 
together with hundreds of trade barriers 
in other fields, had been gaining strength 
for some years earlier. The governors’ 
conference of 1938 deplored and specifi- 
cally opposed trade barriers, while at a 
meeting called the following year by the 
council of state governments, state offi- 
cials agreed among themselves not only 
to oppose new barriers but to seek the 
repeal of existing ones. 


Trade barrier removal was progressing 
so slowiy, however, that when war broke 
out it was necessary to go after the 
obstructions on an emergency basis. This 
left them lying temporarily dormant as 
a menacing time bomb likely to explode 
with the return of peace. While such a 
situation still holds in many instances, 
the current-year legislative record in the 
highway transportation field offers hope- 
ful signs that state lawmakers will not 
permit a return to the barrier spiral. 


... By H. W. French 


bearish, if their support of the market 
for replacement stock is any criterion 
of the immediate future. It is an easy 
matter to find an outlet for thin cattle 
for grazing purposes and for fleshy 
offerings for a quick turn. There is a 
strong underlying tone to the general 
market for slaughter classes but the 
best action may be expected on arrivals 
grading good to choice. 


Slaughter of cattle continues to show 
an increase over a year ago, but April 
was the first time that the calf slaugh- 
ter under federal inspection was below 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Hog slaughter continued light as 
expected, but there was a slight in- 
crease in the slaughter of sheep and 
lambs. 


More Good Beef 


The percentage of good beef steers 
is gradually increasing at Chicago while 
the percentage of common and medium 
offerings is diminishing. During the 
closing week of April 65 per cent of 
the run consisted of good grade, up 3.9 
per cent from a year ago, while the 
medium grade steers were less than half 
as numerous as a year ago, and common 
one-fourth as numerous. Choice and 
prime made up 20.4 per cent of the 
supply as compared with 5.8 per cent 
a year ago. 

Around V-E Day the market for 
cattle and sheep was not very brisk, as 
many of the slaughter gangs were idle. 
This condition was soon changed and 
slaughtering assumed normal volume im- 
mediately. Because of the temporary 
uncertainty to the market, receipts were 
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H.E. Witwer & Sons, Greeley, Colo. 











THE IMPROVED “MARVEL” 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


The Cattle- 
man’s most 
valuable 
equipment. 
Will last a 
lifetime. 


Free Folder 


The above picture shows one Distributor assembled 
as shipped. The inset (circled) has hopper detach- 
ed to show working parts and mechanism. 


Developed Especially for Pasture 
| and Orchard Improvement 


All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 


|Spreads all broadcast materials—top-dressing, 
nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial 
fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 


Pulled by wagon, truck or tractor. Capacity 35 gal- 
| lons or 300 lbs. Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at 
| 15 mi. per hour. 


Now in Use in Over 40 States 


| Order Today—Immediate Shipment 


|Specify whether you want lugged wheels, 
| wheels for tires, or with tires mounted. 


| Price $100 (with tires $128.48) F.O.B. Factory. 


All shipments paid in advance, C.0.D. or 
S.D.B.L. attached. 
Dealers Wanted 


H. P. RANDALL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. 0. Box 272-1 
Demopolis, Alabama 














shut off so that a pile-up of supplies 
could be avoided. Killers kept buying 
and after a slight lull receipts again 
became normal. 


Total meat stocks increased in April 
in contrast to a decrease in April, 1944, 
and an April decrease for the five-year 
average. Beef holdings of 191,000,000 
pounds were heavier than at the start 
of April by 38,000,000 pounds, but the 
May 1 holdings were well below the 
high time last year. Around 28,000,000 
pounds of pork moved out of storage 
during April, making the May 1 hold- 
ings 298,000,000 pounds, or a new low 
May 1 record, and 157,000,000 pounds 
under the previous low May 1 stocks in 
1936. 
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Mr. Live Stock Producer 


WHEN SHIPPING TO THE LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS, YOU WILL 
FIND IT TO YOUR INTERESTS TO CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


JOHN CLAY & 


COMPANY 





Who for 58 years have conducted a 


STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Selling live stock on consignment and making purchases for customers only 
on orders. Please advise us what you plan to ship this season that we may be 
of assistance in finding an outlet for your offerings. For market information 


write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT SPECULATE 
Offices at: Chicago, Ill.; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; So. St. Paul, Minn.; 


Sioux City, Ia.; So. St. Joseph, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Denver, Colo. 


THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 





Farm production from meat animals 
in 1944 declined for the first time since 
1937, according to a release by the BAE. 
The 1944 production of 41,800,000,000 
pounds dropped 10 per cent below the 
record output of 1943 but is the second 
largest on record. Production from cat- 
tle made a new record, that from hogs 
was the third largest on record and 
from sheep and lambs a little below 
average. Total production was 29 per 
cent above the 10-year (1933-42) aver- 
age and 54 per cent above the six-year 
(1909-14) average. 

Gross income from meat animals in 
1944 is estimated at $6,079,000,000, or 
$192,000,000 below the 1943 record in- 
come and about $1,500,000 higher than 
during the previous peak income years 
of 1918 and 1919. Cattle income was 


MAN CAN GIVE CATTLE TB 

Dr. A. W. Wight, BAI director of 
tuberculosis eradication in livestock, cites 
a case on record in which four herds of 
cattle were infected by one person who 
had TB. Some cases of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis, he explains, are caused by 
the bovine type of the germ and this 
type can readily infect cattle. 
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the largest ever reported, hog income 
second largest ever known and _ sheep 
income the third largest on record. 
Average farm price of cattle in 1944 
was $10.81 and of calves $12.46 against 
$11.86 and $13.40, respectively, in 1943. 
Hog average, at $13.06, was off 67 cents 
from a year earlier, and the average 
weight was off eight pounds. Sheep 
averaged $6.01 and lambs $12.53. 
Mid-May prices for beef steers at 
Chicago were generally steady to 25 
cents lower than a month earlier, while 
heifers were largely 50 cents to $1 up. 
Cows despite some weekly losses amount- 
ing to as much as 75 cents and fre- 
quent upturns closed around 25 cents 
higher. Canners and cutters were un- 
even but finished on a steady to strong 
basis. Medium to good bulls after much 
jumping around closed 50 to 75 cents 
higher, while those of lower grades 
gained 25 cents. Vealers finished higher 
than the low point of the period but 
were mostly $1 lower than a month ago, 
heavy calves showing less decline. 
Choice to prime steers frequently 
made $17.90, long yearlings reaching 
$17.85 and light yearlings topping at 
$17.65. The bulk of good to choice 


young bulls pay. for MCN aL) CTs | 


| 
| 
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cleared at $15.25 to $17.50, and com) 
mon to medium sold at $12.75 to $15, 4 
new high of $17.90 was established oy 
finished heifers from 1,112 pounds down, 
and some scored $17.50 to $17.80, while 
medium to choice bulked $14 to $17, 

A few cows sold at $15.50 and above 
and many went at $14 to $15, although 
big packers and other local buyers 
rarely operated to any extent above 
$13.50. Cutters at the close at $8.50 in 
$8.75 were somewhat similar to those 
early at $9.50 to $9.75, and many can- 
ners sold late below $7.50, although the 
early bulk was at $7.75 to $8.25. Best 
heavy beef bulls were taken at $14.75 
to $15.25 and on the low spot $13.75 
was the practical limit. Top Sausage 
bulls sold at $13.50 to $13.75 but at 
times $13 stopped almost anything, and 
common to medium lightweights were 
to be had at $10 to $12. 

Replacement cattle at Chicago fin- 
ished 50 cents to $1 up from a month 


earlier, and competition from packers | 


for fleshy offerings reduced the number 
which eventually went back to the coun- 
try for further feeding. Advances were 
irregular and sharp at many of the 
other markets. It was largely a $13 to 
$15 trade in stocker and feeder steers 
at Chicago where some sold at $15.25 
and Montana yearlings as high as 
$15.75, fleshy heavy feeders topping at 
$15.85. 


Hogs Away Down 


April receipts of hogs at 12 markets 
approximated 813,000, a decrease of 1,- 
166,000 from a year earlier. Receipts 
are showing some increase as compared 
with a short time ago but have no 
chance of catching the volume of last 
year. Weights are increasing and dur- 
ing the first week of May hogs at Chi- 
cago were 15 pounds above the corre- 
sponding week last year, and at many 
other markets the weight increase was 
considerably greater. 

Hog prices continued at ceiling levels 
and while there is nothing in sight to 
bring about any particular change, it is 
the belief of many that the summer hog 
run will be larger than many market 
experts had predicted. Most of the 
barrows and gilts continued to sell at 
$14.75, and sows bulked at $14. It may 
be remembered that only a small part 
of the offerings were topping at $13.75 
and many much below that figure with 
sorting severe as contrasted with little 
or no sorting currently. 

Early lambs did not develop as well 
during April as in March. Weather was 
too cool in most areas and too wet In 
some. Feed supplies were ample to 
good, and the condition of the lambs 
was about as good as ever reached on 
May 1. Marketings of new lambs in 
California, and of spring lambs and 
shorn yearlings from Texas reached 
large volume in April, and accounted 
for most of the increase in lamb slaugh- 
ter. May shipments continued liberal, 
and at Fort Worth there were 216,000 
sheeps and lambs received for sale dur- 
ing the first half of the month. Texas 
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to be delivered at $13. 

Slaughter lamb prices developed a 
break much earlier than last year and 
the decline was severe before any re- 
action took place. Mid-May values at 
Chicago were largely $1.25 lower than 
a month earlier. Ewes were in moderate 
volume and showed no material change. 

More shorn lambs are being marketed 
and in the near future buyers will have 
access to no more wooled lambs from 
Colorado and the Scottsbluff area. 
Probably the natives and Texas offer- 
ings will take their place. Around 
Eaton, Colo., on May 5 there were only 
)0 cars reported yet to be marketed and 
21 cars of these were in the hands of 
one man. 


Fed Lambs Hit 
Highest Since 1929 


Late in April few fat lambs at 
Chicago sold above $17 and within a 
short time the bulk was obtainable at 
$15.75 to $16.35. After going into May 
the top fell below $16, while good to 
choice around mid-May were to be had 
at $15 to $15.50, or the lowest since 
the middle of January. At the crest of 
the season fed lambs sold at $17.35, 
the highest since 1929. 

_ Good to choice shorn lambs sold at 
$14.85 to $15.75 and late sales were 
thiefly at $15 to $15.25. Choice Colo- 
tado spring lambs scored $17.50 and 
latives sold as high as $17. Both native 
and western wooled ewes practically 
‘opped at $9.50, although outstanding 
natives occasionally reached $10. Best 
shorn ewes were taken at $8.50 to $8.75 
ut there were times when not many 


passed $7.75 and cull and common lots 
sold at $6 to $6.50. 
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Stockmen SHOULD HAVE THE 


D.A.S. AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


There is no other agricultural information service just like it. 


For sample releases and further information, write to 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Box 301, 206 Plymouth Bldg. 


Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 








HOW CORN IS HARVESTED 


The various methods of harvesting 
1943’s 94,455,000-acre corn crop are 
shown in Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ACREAGE THAT WAS— 
HARVESTED FROM STANDING 


PR RNIN sia este cp ananassae yp ouavonacwanrnaiend 76.3 PER CENT 
CUT AND SHOCKED ..14.7 PER CENT 
CURE sie SIRI oc ipsieniciptadacchsccclannnione 4.6 PER CENT 
HOGGED AND GRAZED 3.8 PER CENT 
CUT AND FED AS GREEN CORN.. 0.6 PER CENT 


Hand methods continue to dominate 
in the harvesting of corn. Of the amount 
harvested from standing stalk, about 53 
per cent was handled by hand, more 
than 23 per cent with picker. In the 
cut and shocked percentage about 10 per 
cent was husked by hand. 








DISPOSAL OF WAR LANDS 


According to a Department of Agri- 
culture release, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration will dispose of surplus agricul- 
tural and forest lands, no longer needed 
for war purposes, assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Surplus 
Property Board. The Surplus Property 
Act provides that federal, state, county 
and municipal agencies and certain types 
of institutions shall have preference in 
purchase of these lands. Former owners 
have next preference, followed by former 
tenants if the land was rented at the 
time of government purchase. What re- 
mains is to be offered first to veterans 
and second to the public. 
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Phone KE. 8164—Prompt Service 





WE OUTDO 
THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 


MONITOR 


PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 


1950 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


| 
The Producer Is Our Endorsement | 


Are You Keeping Up . . with the latest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 

— that specialize in a particular sub- 

ject: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; | 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- | 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, w., 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, $1; 
Coastal Cattleman, $1: Chester White (hog) 
World, $1; Berkshire (hog) News, $1. 

Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Thoroughbred (horse) Record, weekly, $4; 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$3.50; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman, $1. 

Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 

Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2 

Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 

Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c; 
Progressive Poultryman, m., $1; Poultry Bill- 
board, m., $1. 

Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1. 

Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 

Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial 
Animals and Fowls, 50c; Modern Game Breed- 
ing (pheasants), $3; Canary Journal, $2; Can- 
ary World, $1.25; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART | 
Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. | 


Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for | 
free catalog—hundreds more. 
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TALKS WITH FIVE 
CORNBELT FARMERS 


By DAVID I. DAY 





rm TRAVELING BY BUS FROM 

Memphis to Cincinnati the day the 
capitulation of Germany was officially 
announced, I chanced to sit by a Ken- 
tucky farmer named Adam Wilmerth. 
We struck up quite a friendship as he 
had read some of the livestock articles 
I had written during past years. On 
most phases of the livestock industry, 
we found ourselves in substantial agree- 
ment. 

“We find ourselves in a new world, 
symbolized in part by the fact that 
some days as many as 30 airplanes fly 
over my land south of Louisville,” he 
commented. “When I first hired help 
to farm and feed cattle, I got a good 
fellow for $17 a month, board and 
buggy-horse feed. Of late, I’ve paid $75 
a month and took what I could pick up 
in the way of help. In other words, 
farm help where obtainable runs into 
money, so much money that I have al- 
ways felt the $18 ceiling price on beef 
cattle is inadequate unless the govern- 
ment figured the farmer should work 
for nothing as a matter of patriotism.” 

Mr. Wilmerth feels the labor short- 
age, high costs of labor and distrust 
of ceiling price management have com- 
bined to curtail cattle feeding in his 
community. He said he had 320 acres of 
land of which 250 acres was fine grain 
and alfalfa land. For years he has fed 
out some 200 head of cattle. Of this 
number, about 40 were home-grown 
Shorthorn calves, the remainder being 
western Herefords, usually steers. He 
buys in the fall, runs the animals all 
winter on legume hay and corn silage 
and starts them in the spring on alfalfa 
pasture, utilizing later to some extent 
a bluegrass hill pasture. In August he 
confines the cattle in a small five-acre 
lot and fattens out on shelled corn, oats 
and alfalfa hay with a small amount of 
cottonseed meal and minerals. 

He said the last two years he has 
fed about half as much grain as for- 
merly but he doesn’t like to market that 
sort. He likes to poke the grain to them, 
take them in sleek and heavy and get 
paid for the grain and trouble by extra 
good price. He said exultingly: “I think 
the war will be over next year and I 
can go back to the production of truly 
prime cattle.” 

With a friend, Lewis Morgan near 
Cincinnati, I drove out State Road 4 to 
Springfield, one of the Buckeye State’s 
most interesting cities. We were off 
on a score of other roads in a couple 
of days, seeing many interesting farms. 
On one of these side roads, said to have 
been a graveled pike since very early 
days, we called on Harley E. Lewis, an 






S 


a 


aged farmer, who started in the cattle 
game with the old-type Durham breed, 
from which in streamlined and improved 
form is derived the popular Milking 
Shorthorn herds of today. Mr. Lewis 
is 80 but still active and keenly inter. 
ested in all current happenings. He said 
he had seven grandsons in the armed 
forces. 

“T still like the Shorthorns better 
than any but use the Scotch type now, 
starting with Scotch-topped,” he ex- 
plained. “Over 30 years, however, the 
English blood is so thin that I call the 
cattle full Scotch. I have reduced io 24 
cows and last spring they had 23 calves 
—the same number this year. I run 
them with 12 cows on pasture all sum- 
mer, milking the others. They don't 
milk like the old Durhams but they give 
enough to milk a while and turn dry, 
I keep a few going for our family milk 
supply. In the fall, I wean the remain- 
ing calves at about eight months, and 
start them on hay and winter wheat 
pasture. A little later I house them in 
an old barn and carry them through 
until after Christmas on hay mostly, 
just a little silage and soybean meal to 
condition them. I fatten them at the 
barn on shelled corn, selling at 12 
months or a little longer. They have 
paid me profits every year.” 

At Mr. Lewis’ suggestion we drove 
some eight miles to see some excellent 
beef cattle, fine but nondescript from 
the breeding angle. They are on the 
160-acre place of Carl McGovern who 
was a Jersey breeder many years ago. 
He had some 25 Jersey cows when he 
decided to go out of the dairy business. 
He crossed the little island cows on a 
thick-set Aberdeen-Angus bull. Two 
years later he sold the Jerseys at auc- 
tion and the bull to a neighbor. He 
used five Angus bulls, one after the 
other, then two better Angus bulls as 
a breeding pair. In 15 years he said 
the Jersey inheritance had disappeared. 

Then he used Hereford sires for four 
years. Three years ago he bought two 
polled Shorthorn sires. This cross has 
given the calves a little more scale but 
the black color has not given way 
the calves completely. That Angus I 
heritance is very strong. Said Mr. Mc- 
Govern: “This crossbred lot breeds to 
the last cow, are fine grazers, make 
fine economical beef. I never saw cattle 
that had fewer ailments.” 

He uses bluegrass and some mixed 
pasture, feeds mixed hay, ear cor 
oats and barley, utilizes some soybeal 
meal and a commercial mineral 
cure. 


Early the next morning we stopped 
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briefly at the 80-acre farm of G. L. 
Kates to see his western calves, 30 pur- 
chased last fall, wintered on ear corn 
and clover hay. They were on alfalfa 
and clover mixed pasture, looking fine. 
Along the middle of September, he plans 
giving these animals a six-weeks’ run 
on shelled corn, barley, mixed legume 


hay. Said he: “I have made a little 
money all the way and have no gzriev- 
ance as regards cattle ceilings or other- 
wise. I feel that union labor has had 
things its own way too much and that 


this issue must be decided after the 
war. We must decide whether the labor 
unions or all the people are to run this 
country. I have done all my own work, 
hiring no help—and that way I’ve fared 
better than some of my neighbors who 
operate larger farms.” 

Again I traveled by bus to Richmond, 
Ind., where my sister met me with the 
old flivver. We drove to Wabash, Ind., 
to visit friends for a day. On the way 
we stopped at half a dozen farms, in- 
cluding the J. J. Meyer place, a very 
nicely improved quarter section. Mr. 
Meyer said his grandfather got the land 
from the government in very early days. 
He has a nice commercial herd of Here- 
fords and Shorthorn-Hereford cross, 
some 30 head or more. He uses a Here- 
ford sire. Formerly, he fed out from 
100 to 125 western steers and heifers 
but has had none last year or this year. 
He plans getting back in the game next 
fall. He thinks Japan will be crushed 
before the snow flies. 


Lighter Feeding 


“I have all my calves come in the 
spring, usually all in April, as that 
keeps the calves uniform in age and 
size,” he said. “I like cows that give 
plenty of milk and like the calves to 
stay with the cows as long as there is 
milk for them., That milk fat and the 
pasture fat represents the clear money 
in this game. I feed the cows alfalfa 
hay and grain, with some soybean oil 
meal. I never like a brood cow to get 
thin. The calves are run through strict- 
ly on alfalfa hay and minerals. They 
may not get fat but they are healthy 
when the time comes to start feeding 
them. I’ve always marketed them rather 
heavy—around 1,400 pounds, plenty fat. 
The last two years they’ve gone to mar- 
ket a little lighter in weight and finish 
because that system paid off better.” 





HORSESHOE NEWS 


To Charles H. Chism of Coshoe- 
ton, 0., goes the credit for devising 
anew method of “half-soling” horse- 
shoes without taking them off the 
horse. With an are welder, Mr. 
Chism explains, he can “build up” 
the shoes a couple of times before 
they have to be replaced with new 
ones; he adds that they are cooler 
during welding than when shaped 
and fitted red-hot to the animal’s 


hoof. The horses do not object to 


the procedure, according to the in- 
ventor. 
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Range-Livestock Report 


According to the western livestock and 
range report of May 1 for the 17 west- 
ern states as prepared by the BAE at 
Denver, feed conditions and later feed 
prospects were generally good on west- 
ern ranges. Soil moisture was ample ex- 
cept in local areas. Livestock were gen- 
erally in good condition, with only light 
April storms. Western ranges had pros- 
pects of good late spring and early sum- 
mer feed; the reported condition of range 
feed on May 1 was 84 per cent, the same 
as last month, compared with 77 per 
cent a year ago, 84 per cent two years 
ago and the 20-year (1923-42) average 
of 83 per cent. 

Cattle were generally in good flesh, 
with only light losses of grown cattle 
and some local calf losses during the 
storms. Cattle were reported in better 
condition than a year ago, with pros- 
pects of a good calf crop. The April 
market movement of cattle from the 
West was larger than a year ago. The 
reported condition of cattle and calves 
on May 1 was 85 per cent, the same as 
last month, compared with 80 per cent 
a year ago and the 20-year (1923-42) 
average of 86 per cent. 

Sheep generally continued in good con- 
dition with some shrinkage in the north- 
ern states due to April storms and late 
growth of new range feed. 


VERY LITTLE HORSE MEAT 
EATEN IN UNITED STATES 


An extension release indicates that 
while this country has shipped some horse 
meat to Europe for relief feeding, few 
horses are being killed for consumption 
by U. S. civilians. Only a little over 
9,000 were slaughtered in six federally 
inspected plants during last January and 
February, as contrasted with 15,500,000 
head of cattle, hogs and sheep killed in 
the same period. Most horse meat js 
used in producing feed for dogs and 
other pets, zoo animals and poultry. The 
law requires that all horse meat sold 
for human consumption must be clearly 


labeled. 





UNITED NATIONS’ FAO 


House of Representatives approval was 
recently given to a resolution authorizing 
United States participation in the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. This group, not widely 
known, has as its main objective the 
correction in the agricultural field of 
conditions of want that might make for 
war. Under this international FAO a 
permanent technical staff will serve and 
inform member governments, with a 
view to raising nutrition and farm income 
levels, as well as to producing and distri- 
buting more efficiently all agricultural 
products and avoiding agricultural sur- 
pluses. It will have no power to make 
commands but will merely advise nations 
on their food and agricultural problems. 





UNION-MADE COWBOY 
ONLY OS pants 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES! 


e Sanforized Shrunk! 

@ 113-0z. Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cow-Hide Label! 
e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Boys’ sizes made of 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 


PrmiceT 


! THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
South Bend, Ind. 





THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
| This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 
| and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
| ease, speed and safety. 


| Operated By One Man 
| Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
| and catch an animal quickly and safely. 


| Does Not Miss 

| Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
| up or injured. Each cf its operations is smooth, 
| fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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- Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
| paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
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struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 
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Trained Horses NOW IN DEMAND 


PICTURES 


Easy-to-understand —& ' 
text } 


in “TRAINING RIDING HORSES” 


Simplified training method to increase use- 
fulness and sales value. Used by leading 
iramers at... « 


The King Ranch PRICE 
The 6666 Ranch Latest Edition 
ONLY 


Lipan Springs Ranch 
The Elkhorn Ranch 25c 


Horse and Mule Association of America 
2 Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 


Jacoss 


WIND ELECTRIC PLANTS 


a DZ 


automatic 


Gets 
Farm Jobs 
Done 
Foster, 
Better 


Step up farm production—cut working 
hours—reduce hard labor with a Jacobs 
Wind Electric Plant. It’s ideal for all farm 
Electrical needs, low in cost, easy to in- 
stall, safe. 

You can get prompt delivery of a new 
1945 Jacobs Plant NOW. Designed for 
extra capacity, greater electrical output, 
dependable automatic operation and longer 
life, a Jacobs Plant gives you MORE for 
your money. Electrify your home and barn 
with a Jacobs Wind Electric Plant, the 
choice of farmers everywhere. See your 
dealer or write for free literature. 


America’s Oldest 
Wind Electric Manufacturer 


JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 
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400 MUELLER BUILDING 
DENVER 2.COLORADO 
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Earl D. Schlaman, until May 1 the 
manager of the Pacific States Live- 
stock Producers Association and _ the 
Tri-State Livestock Credit Association, 
has resigned in favor of a post in 
southern California and will make his 
home, with Mrs. Schlaman, in San 
Diego. For several years Mr. Schlaman 
was secretary of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association, for which group he 
has also served as public relations di- 
rector. 





A purebred Hereford bull owned by 
Colorado A. & M. College sold to John 
Ohlson, Brush, for a new top price of 
$1,500 at the show and sale at Greeley, 
Colo., sponsored by the Northern Colo- 
rado Hereford Breeders Association. 
Sixty-eight head were shown and sold. 


Humphrey Finney, field secretary of 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Associa- 
tion who served in the mounted beach 
patrol of the Coast Guard for two years, 
disclosed several interesting facts in ad- 
dressing the 25th annual meeting of the 
Horse and Mule Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. Among these: at one time, 
though few realized it, there were 4,200 
horses patrolling the coastline from As- 
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A new how-to-do-it leaflet is just off 
the government press—“‘Home Canning 
of Meat.” Write to Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. Booklet 
number is AWI-110. Free. 





“Maintenance of Farm Implements by 
Are Welding” is the title of a booklet 
illustrating ways of repairing broken 
farm equipment, reclaiming worn parts 
and building and altering equipment. 
Bulletin 445. Published by Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


“Training Riding Horses,’’ published 
by the Horse and Mule Association, 
tells in pictures and simple words how 
to make good riding horses. Major 
Louie A. Beard, whose long experience 
with every kind of horse makes him a 
competent authority, says: “Cattlemen 
would gain an advantage by gentling 
their riding horses .. . to obtain better 
service ... to save time... to avoid in- 
juries. Disciplined horses allow much 
easier and better handling of cattle 
herds, thereby saving cattle shrinkage 
and time.” 









bury, N. J., around the tip of Florida 


to Brownsville, Tex., and from San Dieg, spected, 

up to the Olympic Peninsula, Wash} meat = 

“There wasn’t an hour, night or day"p /2e 

says Mr. Finney, “that those shore | 

weren’t protected in this way.” i oe 
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“Bond E the 7th” is the name of; 
30 the 7th” is the name of , the Uta! 


yearling registered Hereford bull which 





the Greater South Dakota Associatioy Bowman 
will award to the county committee of ae 
that county in which there is the highest oo 
per capita jpurchase of E bonds during Frank 
the 7th war loan drive. The bull was an wl 
purchased from W. W. Thorp of Britton, Colo ce 
S. D. It was calved on May 2, 1944: is one of t 
sire is WHR Ruling Star 43rd and the herds, 
dam is Lady Real. age of | 

Frank Reaugh, who according to Arthu 
American and European juries was the| director 
greatest painter of longhorn cattle, is] Confere 
dead at the age of 84 after an extended resigned 
illness. Mr. Reaugh’s first acquaintance | — 
with the longhorn was made 69 years | ——— T 


ago when his family moved from Illinois 
to a ranch in Texas. 
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J. Gunter Hardie, widely known cat- 
tleman of Texas who held membership 














in the American National, died recently = , 
in San Antonio at the age of 49,.., fea : 
Death struck unexpectedly early in May caf oe 
to take the life of Charles Wiley, 51, = rd 
pioneer Montana stockman who was supply 
chairman of the board of commissioners Gide 
of Custer County. . . 
is behit 
Ninety-one-year-old John Kelly of — 
Wyoming has recently transferred offi- of a 
cially to Harry Hein one of the oldest er 
livestock brands on record in his state. 7 
An English concern first recorded the — 
brand and Mr. Kelly purchased it with tile 3 
1,000 cattle in 1898. eden” 
Frank C. Simpson has passed away in ay 
his Sanger, Calif., home, at the age of sdhen 
67. A native of Fresno County, he had Philade 
spent nearly all of his life there in the disgust 
cattle business. anybod: 
A former New Mexico sheepman who oe a 
was for several years president of the} iiuch e 
New Mexico Wool Growers Association} goo cog 
Prager Miller of Albuquerque, has been ways, § 
named OPA regional agricultural ad-} [nee ; 
visor with headquarters at Denver.) he js p 
Colo. Who 2 
Sherman S. Wheeler has been 4p- The | 
pointed to succeed Ronald C. Tom, re-} riding | 
signed, as head of the department of} mittee 
animal husbandry at Colorado A & MJ tension 
College, Fort Collins. Mr. Tom goes to} ther eu 
the Ralston Purina Company in St] a vote 
Louis. would 
ae low tay 
John J. Madigan is the new assistat for eig 
deputy administrator for rationing, fol- War I. 
lowing his appointment by Price Admit iff Act 
istrator Chester Bowles, to administe McCum 
the slaughter control program initiate! ae 
Apr. 30. The program, which 1s de re 
signed to improve national meat distr) “ng b 
bution, will channel more livestock int ae 
slaughtering plants that are federally ™j *"e hig 
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spected, since only federally inspected 
meat may be transported across state 
lines. 

Russell Wilkins and Martin Wunder- 
lich of Denver, Colo., have bought 8,000 


Twin Falls County, Ida., from 
mstruction Company. A. W. 


acres in 
the Utah ‘ 





Bowman, who has managed the ranch 
for many years, will continue in that 
capacity. 

Frank |. Cuykendall, an Ohio-born 
man who homesteaded in the Roggen, 
Colo, community in 1887 and founded 
one of the state’s well known Hereford 
herds, died recently in Denver at the 
age of 78. 

Arthur ©. Butler has been appointed 


director of the National Highway Users’ 
Conference, succeeding Chester H. Gray, 
resigned. 








—— THE 


Secretary Reports 
By F.E.M.—— 


One strange incident attributed to the 
meat shortage: Members of a fishing 
fleet on the East Coast refused to put 
out to sea because they couldn’t get a 
supply of meat for the larder. 





K 


Corn planting in the main Corn Belt 
is behind schedule because of continued 
widespread heavy rains. A wet spring 
is generally the forerunner of good 
crops... . What a break it would be to 
raise four big corn crops in a row! 

, ££ 2 

Director of Economic Stabilization 
Davis has just issued the “order to end 
orders” so far as the meat situation is 
concerned. It’s about time. This is the 
fourth change since Jan. 1, 1945. Sub- 
sidies are piled on top of subsidies. A 
Philadelphia lawyer would give up in 
disgust if asked to figure out where 
anybody stands at present. Nobody 
knows. Nobody likes any of the recent 
orders. The packers figure out how 
much each one costs them; the feeders 
See scant benefit; the producers, as al- 
Ways, say “We want none of it,” but 
Uncle Sam claims with each order that 
he is pouring more money into the pot. 
Who gets it? 
_The free traders are in the saddle and 
riding hard. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reports the reciprocal trade ex- 
tension bill, with authority for a fur- 
ther cut of 50 per cent in the tariff, by 
a vote of 14 to 11. Looks as if history 
Would repeat itself. The Underwood 
low tariff act of 1912 stayed in force 
for eight years, with the help of World 
War I. Then came the Emergency Tar- 
iff Act of 1921, followed by the Fordney- 
McCumber Act of 1922. If Congress 
passes the pending bill with the tariff- 
lowering provision intact, it will not be 
long before a new tariff bill will be 
Written. This country, with wages at 
the highest level of all time, cannot com- 


June, 1945 


A Cowman's Paradise 


Far out beyond the twilight mist, where 
the hills are rimmed with gold, 

Lies the paradise of cowmen—from the 
stories I’ve been told; 

Though I peer into the distance, there 
is nothing I can view 

’Cept the fading glow of sunlight, 
splashed against the evening blue. 


But I’m told that should I follow where 
that gold enshrines the peaks, 

I shall find the cowman’s heaven, that 
a rancher always seeks; 

They say there’s grass for all the stock, 
pleasant rivers flowing by, 

No fences there to ride around, in that 
rangeland of the sky. 


They burn no brands upon the calves, 
for the cattle never stray, 

Theyre fat and “slick” as feedlot stuff 
that is fed on grain and hay; 

Theyre never wild nor on the prod, 
never paw the sand and bawl— 

In fact from all that I have heard, 
there’s no trouble there at all. 


No blizzard sweeps across the range that 
will freeze their eyes with snow, 

I believe it’s summer always—but that’s 
something I don’t know; 

I have heard a lot about it from a rider 
here and there, 

sut it’s always been a rumor—facts and 
figures rather bare. 


If all the stories I’ve been told—or at 
least a half—are true, 

I'll round up all my whiteface herd, and 
Pll tell you what Ill do: 

You can have the whole caboodle for the 
price you think is best, 

Then I'll saddle up my “sorrel” and Ill 
ride into the “West.” 


WALTER B. WEARE. 





pete in world markets on a free ‘trade 
or near-free-trade basis. 


It is rumored that there will be a 
serious egg shortage this fall. Black 


market operators are buying up large 
flocks of egg producers at fancy prices 
to kill for their profitable trade. What 
next ? 

One big meat market in Chicago, the 
biggest meat packing center in the 
world, opens only three days a week, at 
10 o’clock, and stays open until its stock 
is cleaned up. There is always a line of 
people waiting to be served. You don’t 
“run over to the store” these days to 
do your shopping. Sometimes you stand 
in line an hour or more. 

One thing looms up for sure. OPA, 
which wants to perpetuate itself for a 
long period after V-J Day, will be given 
its walking papers quickly—perhaps too 
quickly—when that happy day arrives. 
Congress is fed up with its blundering 
policy. Many people are downright mad. 
There will be few mourners when Con- 
gress finally gives it the gate. 








Staggs 


BRANDING TABLE 


WORK YOUR CALVES THE 
EASY WAY 


Table operated by two or more men in less time 
than ordinary lot work. Sturdy construction; 
electrically welded. Made in two parts, making 
it easily handled or loaded by one or two men. 
Weight, approximately 300 Ibs. Hogs and other 
young animals may be easily worked in the 
STAGGS BRANDING TABLE. 


AVOID MANY DANGERS OF INFECTION FROM 
GROUND, OVERHEATING CALVES AND 
INJURIES FROM THROWING 





When calf enters table operator at left squeezes 

calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf 

securely. Same operation tilts calf and table to 
horizontal position. 





Operators are in position to dehorn, vaccinate, 
castrate, brand or tattco. Accessible space for 
branding anywhere on side of animal. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


STAGGS AND CO. 


(Incorporated) 
| P. O. BOX 406 HENRIETTA, TEXAS 


Specify which side of calf you brand 
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FOR 4% MILK 
ei ee Le ZS 


Official as well as “‘on the farm’’ rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts — FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal. Trial subscription six months 50¢, one year $1.00. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
AC-5, 809 West Exchange Ave., U. S. 
Chicago 9, Ill. 








Dept. Yards 








EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES - 35¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and | 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. ©"7<i! Bits 


Iow 


GOLD SEAL Brand is grown at high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple 
cleaned. High germination test. Ask for 
free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 


Weslern Seed E;. 


DENVER,COLO 





NEVADA OUTFIT 


60,000 deeded acres in well balanced Ne- 
vada cow outfit, fully equipped; main 
ranches north of Humboldt River, all-year 
water development and rights; 20,000 acres 
of irrigated rye-grass pastures for winter 
feeding; only 3,000 tons hay necessary to 
put up annually; Class ‘‘A’’ spring and 
summer grazing permits for up to 5,000 
cattle. In full operation but salable with- |! 
out cattle. Priced right. Contact H. M. | 


Rice, Ranch Specialist, 580 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 





UNIVERSAL STOCKMAN’S TOOLS 


Dandy 8-Piece Set: CEETEE Pliers, Waterpump | 
Pliers, Masterratchet Pipe Wrench, Needlenose 
Pliers, Crescent Wrench, Diagonal Cutters, Claw 
or Peen Hammer. Plastic Screwdriver, $14.85. 
Immediate Shipment. Over night by Air to any- 
where—USA. Remit with order. Price list, Or- 
der Blank Free. We have it—Can get it—Or 
it isn’t made. 

UNIVERSAL TOOL COMPANY 
1527 Grand ACP Kansas City, 


Missouri 





WANTED—Ranch work. Building corrals, sheds, 
riding fence or open range. J. L. Cornford, 
1006 N. Edison St., Milwaukee, Wis 





Information is being sought of JOSEPH WERB | 
who separated from his family, consisting of his 
wife and two minor sons, in 1938 in Winnepeg, 
Man., since which time he has neither com- 
municated with them nor provided for their 
support, as a result of which they are in dire 
need of his aid. Joseph Werb was born in| 
Poland on Sept. 24, 1906; is 5 ft. 11% in. tall; 
weighs 190 ibs.; has dark brown hair, brown 
eyes, index finger on right hand scarred, bald 
spots on head, long nose; was a cattle buyer 
and salesman by occupation. Anyone aware of 
his location is requested to communicate with | 
the National Desertion Bureau, 67 W. 47th St., | 
New York City. 
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CALENDAR 


June 5-6—-Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion business meeting, Casper. 


June 15-17—Colorado Stock Growers and 
Feeders Association—special war conference, 
Canon City. 

June 14-16—Nebraska Stock Growers As- 
sociation business meeting, Alliance. 

CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 

May 15,1945 May 15, 1944 
Steers — Choice -.......$16.25-17.75 $16.00-17.00 
Steers — Good . 15.00-16.75 14.75-16.50 
Steers — Medium .' 42;50-15.25 13.00-15.50 
Vealers — Gd.-Ch..... 14.25-16.50 14.00-16.00 
Calves — Gd.-Ch....... 12.75-14.00 11.50-14.00 


F. & S. Steers— 
Good-Choice 
F. & S. Steers— 


. 13.50-15.50 12.50-14.50 


Cm.-Md. ...... . 11.25-13.50 9.50-12.50 
Hogs— (200-240 

lbs.) . é 14.75 only 13.75 only 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. ..... 15.40-15.75 12.75-14.25 
Ewes Gd.-Ch. .... 6.75- 7.59 


7.50- 8.50 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 


April 4-Mo. Total 
RECEIPTS 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Cattle 1,700 1,299 6,738 5,548 
Calves 493 435 1,880 1,664 
Hogs 1,932 3,932 9,392 18,743 
Sheep and Lambs 1,737 1,465 7,402 6,633 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
Cattle : 291 221 956 786 
Calves ; 49 30 134 126 
Hogs 41 71 185 290 
Sheen and Lambs 181 151 617 600 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 


Cattle 979 939 4,624 4,179 
Calves 477 555 2,054 2,029 
Hors 3,066 6,290 15,106 28,674 


1,378 6,926 6,350 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 


New York New York 
May 15, 1945 May 15, 1944 
Ch...$21.50-22.50 $21.50-22.25 


Sheep and Lambs.... 1,507 


Steer and Heifer- 





Steer and Heifer—Gd... 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25 
cSCow—Commercial - 18.50-19.50 18.50-19.25 
Vea!—-Choice 21.50-22.50 21.50-22.25 
Veal—Good 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25 
Lamb-——Choice : 26.00-27.00 26.00-26.75 
Pork Loin—8-12 lbs. 25.25-26.50 25.00-26.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Mayi1, Apr.1, Mayi1, Mayl, 

1945 1945 1944 Avg. 

Frozen Beef.... 184,212 144,599 261,041 113,795 

Cured Beef...... 6,904 8,030 9,953 13,893 

Total Pork...... 196,666 211,571 409,301 345,499 

Lamb, Mutton 11,732 15,264 16,723 8,756 
Lard and Rend. 

Pork Fat...... 50,466 47,988 466,784 273,482 

Total poultry. 117,668 141,708 130,044 89,326 





A GUERNSEY OF THE FUTURE 





This cow, molded of Tenite plastic, represents the 
ideal which may some day he achieved through care 
and the use of science in breeding. In this picture are 
to be seen the best points of six cows in composite 


form, of the ‘“close-to-ideal” class. 


man Corp. 


The model was 
molded by Elmer E. Mills Corp., Chicago, for Mont- 
gomery Ward. Tenite is a product of Tennessee East- 





CATTLE TO NORTH 
AND SOUTH 


According to the Department of 
Commerce Canada and Mexico have 
had large increases in livestock num- 
bers within the past seven years, In 
Canada the number increased from 
8,800,000 in 1937 to 10,400,000 in 1944, 
In Mexico the increase was from 10,- 
000,000 in 1937 to an estimated 13,- 
000,000 in 1944. In Argentina, cattle 
and calves totaled 33,200,000 in 1937 
and declined to 31,400,000 in 1942, 











NEW DIESEL FREIGHTS 


Western railroads are now highballing 
their cattle shipments behind giant new 
5,400 horsepower Diesel engines. This 
new motive power, capable of sustained 
speeds of 70 m.p.h., will soon slash from 
24 to 48 hours from present schedules 
between the West and Chicago and St, 
Louis stockyards. Present wartime con- 
gestion is checking their speed, but 
when traffic loosens up, the railroads 
plan to step up stock runs to passenger 
train timing.—Stuart Covington, 






































FOOD IN EUROPE 


European food production in 1945 is 
expected to be the smallest since the out- 
break of the war, running 5 to 10 per 
cent below last year, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Severe 
shortages in manpower, fertilizers, draft 
power and machinery will be felt more 
than in any previous year in crop acreage 
and yields. Furthermore, the impact of 
the war upon transportation, processing 
plants and other facilities will have a 
marked influence on production and use 
of food. Principal European needs for 
foods from the United States is listed by 
the director of the Foreign Economic 
Administration as fats and oils and flour 
supplemented by moderate amounts of 
sugar, dry beans, dry peas 
and dairy products. 


THERAPEUTICS 

Lederle Laboratories al- 
nounce the release of a neW 
product, Veticillin, which is 
penicillin developed for vet- 
erinary use. Tests are 
under way to determine 
which particular animal in- 
fections Veticillin will com 
trol, beyond those already 
determined. Ailments which 


have been treated effec 
tively, or which will be test- 
treated as the experiments 
continue, are mastitis, IF 
fected wounds, anthrax 
shipping fever and lumpy 
jaw. 





COVER picture by Frita 
Henle. 
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